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SCHOOLAND:STUDIO 


Conducted by Lawrence Durborow, Inc., Educa- 
tional Advisers, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 





This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 














MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 45 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 15th 





Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 























AMERICAN LABORATORY 
THEATRE ¢ THEATRE ARTS 
INSTITUTE ¢ NEw YORK CITY 





222 East 54th Street Plaza 8877 

MARIA GERMANOVA - - - - - - - Director 
RICHARD BOLESLAVSK Y - - - - - Consulting Director 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA - - - - - Technique of Acting 





“I am very glad that Maria Germanova is to become the 
Director of the Laboratory Theatre. I know that as an artist, 
teacher and director her work is of the first class, and I could 
wish nothing better for the Theatre Arts Institute than securing 
her as its head. I look forward to collaborating with her as 
soon as my present engagement permits.” 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 











Technical Training in Voice Production, Ballet, Body Rhythm, Diction, Fencing 
For Information Write for Booklet ‘‘A’’ 


Mr. GEORGE BiIRSE, GENERAL MANAGER 


222 East 54th Street Plaza 8877 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE | | 











DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR RHYTHM 
MOVEMENT AND MUSIC 


Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic Movement 
—Solfege—Improvisation—Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 
Dalcroze Certificate provides New Profes- 
sion for College and Music Students 
Season October 7th to May 31st 
Booklet upon request, Dept. A 











PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 
9 East 59th St., New York Volunteer 1357 











| COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 
Courses 
Play Production — Pantomime — Story Telling — | 





Speech—Phonetics— Voice—Stage Craft—Interpreta- 
tive Dancing—Appreciation of Literature. 


Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 








40th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO™ THEATRE 


310 West 73rd St. New York 
A COURSE IN ACTING 


All Rehearsals and Stage Tech- 
nique with Miss Irvine personally. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Galli- 
enne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 
Wynne Matthison. 

Teacher of Alice Brady. 

Winter session begins January 8rd 


Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 

















wpe THEATRE 


FACULTY 
Tuomas Woop STEVENS 





=| 


B. iden — Whitford Kane 
Hubert Os = d Head 

Mary eS Doyle — 
Lester Lut ont others 


-_ ll its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 

tume and playwriting. 
Practical experience in Repertery 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION—Apply new! 
Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


OEPT. TA. THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














| Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 


RONNY JOHANSSON JOHN MARTIN 


ELSA 
FINDLAY | say 


Dramatic Technique 


Eurythmics 


Technique 


Write for Catalogue 


264 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Ashland 2090 
































The 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
Studio of Acting and Dramatic Production 
124 East 40th Street New York City 

TRAINING FOR THE 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
SUBSCRIPTION SEASON OF PLAYS 
FOR STUDENTS 


Recommended as the best school of the theatre 
by the John Murray Anderson- Robert Milton 
School, which has discontinued its activities. 

















DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 


Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 








9 EAST 59TH STREET 
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SCHOOL ;:; THEATRE 


— curriculum...dramatic art, direc- 
tion, stagecraft, design and theatre man- 
egement ... based on ten years’ successful 
Playhouse production. Under supervision of 
Gilmor Brown, assisted by a faculty of high 
professional standing. Information on request. 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 


PASADENA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


39 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, California 
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HENES © FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Acting-Directing-Producing 


Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking 
B © © B\ r Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting 


Talking Pictures - Radio Broadcasting 











Diction, Pantomime, Fencing, Stage- 
craft. Develops Personality through 
training in Expression. General Cul- 
tural Education. Evening Classes. 
Children’s Classes. Enrolment open, 


@ oFFERs ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE FROM 
TAGE TO CREATIVE Catalogue on request 
od . 611-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766) | New York 
NORMAL COURSES | 


FOR THE TEACHER. 
POSE FOR THE MIME THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
LEADING TRIBUTARY THEATRE 























STEINWAY HALLAYC 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST Direction 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 


SCHOOL late of amg Theatre 


OF THE 


CORNISH SCHOOL 
D A ‘ie ¢ i ORN bs HOO 


Drama Dance 
Seattle Wash. 




















‘FT ONGY SCHOOL CURRY SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC OF EXPRESSION 










Solfeggio Harmony Eurythmics Founded 1879 by 
SP Sraeenes af Coatmentet Snstrnetion S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D. Anna Baright Curry 
Correct fundamental training and : : 7 , 
individual class work emphasized Public Speaking 


as basis of music education 


Gaston Elcus, Violin And Faculty of Vocal Expression 








Marion Moorhouse, Cello recognized Play Production 
Stuart Mason, Harmony artists and musicians. 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Faculty Adviser Second Semester opens February, 5, 1930 
Catalogue sent upon request A special Little Theatre term, June 2 
MINNA FRANZISKA HOLL, Director BINNEY GUNNISON, Dean 
103 Hemenway Street Boston, Mass, Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





























HELEN FORD STAFFORD MORDKIN 


ACTING STUDIO OF THE DANCE ARTS 
at the American Laboratory Theatre 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


22 East 54th Street, New York 








STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel | CLASS WORK 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. For information apply to 
New York, N.Y. Province of Quebec Georce Birse, Mgr., 222 E. 54th St. Plaza 8877 
Sept. 15th-June 1st July 5th-Aug. roth, or PAULINE DENNEY, Sec.-Acc., 518 Madison 


Ave. Wickersham 8114 











Telephone—Circle 1350 




















For information regarding this Directory please address Lawrence Durporow, Inc., Educational Advisers, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City, N. 
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Piet CC 
of the SPOKEN WORD 


On Martha’s Vineyard Island 
The Bungalow School Overlooking the Sea 


Intensive courses in Expression. Professional Act- 
ing and Stage Direction. “Little Theatre’ Plays 
every night. Land and water sports. 







Enroll Now for 1930 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
ADDRESS: MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
283 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 














30th YEAR 


THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
of the DRAMA 


(accredited) | 


Helen Schuster-Martin Directress 
An Institution for profession training and 
personal culture. Large student body 
taught in small groups insuring individual 
development—Degree and Diploma courses. 
Teacher Training Department. Accurate 
speech and voice training in daily classes. 
Our Own Little Theatre Dormitory 
and Stock Company Moderate rates 


THE LITTLE PLAYHOUSE 


Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 























Tinnin, Brown, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 





Exclusive Management 


E. H. SOTHERN 


Second Countrywide Tour 
in Dramatic Recitals 





New York Representative 
HARRIET STEEL PICKERNELL 
119 West 57th Street, N. Y. 























EEA SE RNR RE RR 
DUDLEY LASELVE 


Available as 
STAGE DIRECTOR 
for 


Professional or Amateur Productions 


Instruction given in 
woice culture and diction 


547 Riverside Drive 
New York City 
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Beautiful 


NAT LEWIS 


Accessories 
For Every Occasion 
At Modest Prices 


Winsome and practical things, designed by 
Mr. Lewis for Broadway productions, offer 
a splendid opportunity to create lovely and 
pleasing effects at surprisingly small cost. 
Special prices arranged for groups. 












$17.75 


Per doz. 


$1.75 


Single Set 
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Checked Gingham Romper. Short dance 
bloomer and overfrock, trimmed with or- 
gandie belt and ruffling around collar and 
armholes. In black, blue, green, pink or 
lavender and white. Send dress size. 


f 
$18.50 
Per doz. 
$1.95 
Single Set 


Two Piece Dance 
Set. Sateen trunks in 
black, navy, lavender 
and green. All-white 
sateen blouse or white blouse with collar 
trimmed to match trunks. 
McCALLUM OPERA HOSE, $3.00 
Others from $2.00 to $7.50 
In all colors. 
Dance Belts, $2.00 and up. 


Send for Catalog. Address 
Department F. X. 


WU 


America’s Greatest Theatrical Accessory 
House 
Theatrical Department 
Dept. F-X, 1580 Broadway, 
New York City 
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Drawn by Hugh Ferriss 
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THE THEATRES OF THE WORLD 


Jew Suss in London—The 
New Indolence—Ernst 
Toller—News Notes 


EW SUSS, Ashley Dukes’ fine dra- 
matization of Leon Feuchtwanger’s 
novel, is breaking all records at the 

Duke of York’s Theatre, London, and 
is considered one of the most important 
dramas of recent years. A portion of 
The Manchester Guardian’s review of 
the play deserves quoting: 

“The play hardly invites comparison 
with the novel from which it is drama- 
tised. Rather does it compel admira- 
tion for the way in which Mr. Ashley 
Dukes has grasped the essential differ- 
ence between fiction and drama. In 
order to produce the effect of the huge 
scale of the novel, its crowded canvas, 
its involved political issues with their 
background of private intrigue, another 
man might have been tempted to pile 
incident on incident in a chronicle play 
made up of short and rapidly shifting 
scenes. Mr. Dukes has quite rightly 
abandoned the attempt to give the nov- 
el’s epic quality, but by concentrating on 
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Kreutzberg and Georgi—a caricature. 


Luigi Pirandello, at the behest of a 
Berlin studio, has adapted Six Charac- 
ters in Search of an Author for the 
screen and it is understood that he 
expects to play the part of the author 
himself. 
& 

Carol M. Sax, founder of the Vaga- 
ond Theatre in Baltimore and the 
Romany Theatre of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, has engaged the Theatre 
Femina in Paris where he will pre- 
sent this season a _ repertory of 
American plays with an American 
company. Among the plays he has 
announced for production are The 
Road to Rome, Holiday, The Barker, 
Let Us Be Gay, The Torch Bearers. 
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The recent production of the ballet 
Scheherazade as a part of the pro- 
gram at the Roxy motion picture 
theatre in New York attracted much 
attention, and not only because it 
seemed a brave experiment to present 
it to the audiences of the commercial 
cinema. John Martin, writing in 
the New York Times, said that in 
comparison with the Russian Ballet 
production this version seemed “pale, 
calm, and popularized, albeit when 
the limitations of its surroundings are 
taken into account, it is a gallant 
effort.” Later he adds, “Where the 
mood of the Ballet Russe production 
was brutal, this is romantic; where 
Bakst used raw colors, reds and 
greens and yellows, Clark Robinson 
and Marco Montedoro in the settings 
and costumes have employed succes- 
sions of tints and tones. . . . Except 
for the final setting, it is all very 
decorative and very charming in feel- 
ing.” 
a 
A state theatre, modelled after the 
Comédie Francaise, is maintained by 
Rumania at Bucharest under the 
directorship of Liviu Rebreanu. It 
encourages the work of native living 
playwrights among whom are Zam- 
firesco, Eftimiu, Ciprian and Miha- 
esco, and it also produces the classic 
dramas of many countries. 
a 

According to a recent note in the 
New York Herald, Berlin sees more 
performances of Shakespeare than 
any other city. There were 1586 
Shakespearean performances in that 
city in the year 1928. The year 
1923 holds the high record, however, 
with a total of 2,020. Berlin audi- 
ences apparently prefer Twelfth 
Night of which there were, in 1928, 
273 performances by 33 different 
companies. Others in order of their 
popularity were Midsummer Night's 


the character of Siiss himself, his rela- 
tionships with his daughter, his master 
and his master’s mistress, and by intro- 
ducing an almost lyrical tenseness and 
tenderness into the dialogue, he has 
made the play poignant where the novel 
was massive; he has reduced its scale 
and has sharpened its outlines. A quiet- 
ness and restraint, curiously alien to the 
rough and tumble of its eighteenth- 
century setting, hang over the play and 
infect every character, so that there is 
nothing of caricature or staginess about 
them.” 


A’ the International Conference of 
the Theatre held in Barcelona 
from the 23rd to the 3oth of last June, 
Alfred Kerr, dramatic critic for the 
Berlin Tageblatt, presented a provoca- 
tive and stimulating study of the pre- 
sent German theatre. He said in part: 
“Expressionism is dead. We now see a 
return to a kind of naturalism, to the 
reality of the life of every day. This 
might be termed neo-naturalism. It is 
the epitome of naturalism. 

“A new name has been invented for 
this new movement—Neue Sachlich- 
keit’. How translate it? It is not the im- 
passiveness demanded by Flaubert who 
would have the author remain invisible. 
It is not impartiality, for it does not 
concern itself with judgment. It might 
be called “The New Indolence’. As for 
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Drawings by Felix Haensch of last season’s German pro- 
duction of Maxwell Anderson’s drama of tramp life, Out 
side Looking In (German title—Zaungaste). The upper 
picture shows the box-car setting from the point of view of 


? 


the audience; the lower, the amusingly ingenious means | 


by 
which the effect was created. 
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Above, Felix Haensch’s drawing of the stage of the Berlin Staats- 
theater as seen from the lighting box during a production of Shake- 
speare’s King John (directed by Jessner). It shows King John and 
Faulconbridge receiving the embassy of France. Below, photographs 
of figurines made by Haensch of paper and wood in the likeness 
of (left) Siegfried and (right) Hagen as the characters appear at 
the Staatsoper Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
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love, in the ‘Neue Sachlichkeit’ it is 
more a matter of hygiene than of senti- 
ment. One seeks—without emotion— 
in love for the physical rather than the 
metaphysical. It insists that there are 
more important things than love . 
that when one wishes, for example, to 
reestablish the fortunes of an entire 
country he does not concern himself 
about the theft of the trifling sum of a 
hundred marks. This, briefly, is the 
basis of ‘Neue Sachlichkeit’. 

“Even in the production of historic 
plays the influence of the new movement 
is obvious. Jessner, director of the 
Staatstheater, presented Shakespeare’s 
King John. He made all of the char- 
acters speak in a low and indolent tone. 
Why? Itis (according to him) because 
it is not feelings that should be expressed 
but facts. The facts are more important 
than the sentiments. The result is, con- 
sequently, something unspeakably bor- 
ing—although Jessner is a great direc- 
tor.” (On page 872 is a scene from King 
John.) 


RNST TOLLER, German author 

of Men and the Masses (produced 
in New York by the Theatre Guild), 
Machine Wreckers, and Hoopla!, was 
recently delayed at the gates of Amer- 
ica by our immigration authorities as a 
possibly undesirable alien. He had 
served a term in a German prison some 
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Dream, The Merchant of Venice, 
Taming of the Shrew, Romeo and 
Juliet, As You Like It, Hamlet, 
Othello, and Macbeth. These statis- 
tics show the comedies to be much 
preferred to the tragedies. 


_ It is estimated that there are in 


France two hundred portable theatres 
which, with the aid of about six 
thousand players, afford to dwellers 
in the provinces the standard drama- 
tic works of the country. These 
theatres are moved about, playing 
from a week to a month in the towns 
and populous country districts. It is 
said that in them one may see good 
acting in effective settings for a very 
small admittance fee. 
we 

The Copenhagen season is well ad- 
vanced with the following produc- 
tions already on the boards or about 
to be: at the Betty Nansen Theatre 
—The Ambassador from Jupiter, a 
fantasy by Kamban; The Father, 
Strindberg; Desire Under the Elms, 
Eugene O’Neill; at the Kammerspil- 
Scenen—Love, the Golden Book, 
Alexei Tolstoi; The Tragedy of Nan, 
John Masefield; at the Folketeatret 
—Ruy Blas, Victor Hugo; at the 
Dagmar-Teatret-—The Old Parson- 
age, by Rindom; Monsieur Topaze, 
Marcel Pagnol; at Det Kongelige 
Teater—Shakespeare’s As You Like 
It; Schiller’s Mary Stuart; Jonson’s 
Volpone; and Eugene O’Neill’s 
Strange Interlude. The last named 
theatre is also presenting a cycle of 
choreographic plays by Bournonville 
to commemorate the centenary of the 
Danish national ballet originated by 
August Bournonville (1805-1879)— 
the Danish son of a French noble- 
man. His fifty-two ballets have been 
performed nearly four thousand times 
on the scene of the Kongelige Teater 
during the past hundred years. 
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Ten plays and two musical programs 
are announced by The Maddermar- 
ket Theatre, Norwich, England, for 
1929-30, its ninth season. The plays 
listed are The Critic, Sheridan; Ana- 
tol, Schnitzler; Doctor Faustus, Mar- 
lowe; The Marquise, Noel Coward; 
Pericles, Othello, Richard III and 
Love's Labour Lost; The Devil's 
Disciple, Shaw; and a modern com- 
edy to be selected. Rudolph Dol- 
metsch will appear in a Harpsichord 
Recital, and The Chaplin Trio in 
Ancient Music and Dances. Nugent 
Monck is director of the theatre. 
ey 

Beginning in January, the Russian 
Art Grand Opera Company, under 
the direction of Max Panteleieff, 
Russian baritone, will tour the 
United States. Their repertory in- 
cludes Boris Godunoff and Hovan- 
shchina, Musorgsky; Cog d’Or, and 
Snegurotchka, Rimsky - Korsakoff ; 
Yevegny Onyegin, Tchaikovsky; and 
The Demon, Rubinstein. In addi- 
tion to a Russian cast, ballet and or- 
chestra, all scene and costume de- 
signers and property men will be se- 
lected from Russians now in America. 


s 

Although actors and many of the pub- 
lic alike have opposed Sunday night 
performances of plays in New York 
City, apparently the question has at 
least been thrown open by the recent 
meeting of fifty-three of Broadway’s 
leading theatrical producers, a dozen 
dramatists, and the council and off- 
cers of the Actors’ Equity Association, 
at which most of those present ex- 
pressed themselves as in favor of the 
abrogation of the existing city ordi- 
nance which prohibits plays on the 
night of the Sabbath. The attitude 
of the entire Equity Association is be- 
ing ascertained, for its opposition has 
been one of the chief reasons why the 
statute has remained in force. 


years ago, a result of his activities as one 
of the leaders of socialist revolution in 
Munich. It may be interesting to know 
what a radical playwright thinks about 
during such an incarceration. Here is 
an example from Toller’s The Swallow 
Book, written in the fortress of Nieder- 
schéenfeld in 1923, and dedicated to two 
swallows who nested on his barred win- 


dow sill. The translation is by Ashley 

Dukes. 

From shores of Senegal, from Lake 
Omandaba, 


From holy fields of Africa 

You come, my swallows. 

What drove you to chill April in chill 
Germany? 

"— wings were folded on the Grecian 
isles, 

Gave there no happier children gayer wel- 
come? 

Why not have nested in the venerable 
nooks 

Of archipelagoes? 


And to what destiny have you come? 

This spring of ours 

Is not the spring of Holderlin. 

The German spring grows like the German 
winter, 

Frosty and overcast, and bare of kindling 

Love. 

You are like our poets, O my swallows. 

Through men they suffer. Men they love 

With inextinguishable ardor, 

They, who are brothers to the stars and 
stones and storms 

More than to this humanity. 


You are like poets, O my swallows. 
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IN MANY MOODS 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


HE Fall season ushered in, all but unheralded, its most 

important contribution to the native stage in Martin Flavin’s 

The Criminal Code. On either side of it were provocative 
plays, some fetched from abroad—Many Waters, Rope’s End, 
A Hundred Years Old, Mademoiselle Bourrat—some brought to the 
Broadway market by our own playwrights: June Moon, The Channel 
Road, Among the Married. But it is Mr. Flavin who, first intro- 
duced in 1923 by his Children of the Moon, stands out again as an 
American playwright devoted to painstaking craftsmanship. 

Of twelve plays that he has written, only four have been performed 
here, with two more about to be produced. Into The Criminal Code 
he has written a fierceness, burning and direct, such that his play 
is now stark and alone on Broadway for the passionate intensity of 
its resolution. It is of prison life, and in it society’s inexorable forces 
—darkly suggested in the play’s title—are set in motion against one 
guilty of murder by accident. In a prologue and twelve scenes, 
a boy is seen crushed slowly but with a dread certainty between 
those laws of society and the equally ruthless code of the underworld, 
until, forced by a crisis to choose between them, he accepts the latter 
and is destroyed completely. The conflict is made greater and more 
terrifying by the helplessness of an intelligent, human district attor- 
ney, later the warden of the prison in which the boy is confined. 
Apparently on his way to a parole after seven years, the prisoner is 
given a tantalizing breath of freedom, only to be made a witness to 
a murder in a penitentiary. Deprived then of his parole, threatened 
with the charge of murder and tortured to give evidence, he adopts 
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the silence of the underworld, only to be goaded at last to the killing 
of a prison official, and the play ends in the sinister screaming of 
sirens on the walls. 

This structure, into which the taint of propaganda might so easily 
have crept, Mr. Flavin has evolved with finely controlled emotion- 
alism. In direction and performance The Criminal Code assembles 
its theme at a set, swift pace, maintained largely by the dynamic 
performance of Arthur Byron in the role of the warden. In his 
portrayal of forces at conflict within a mind struggling to rescue an 
iota of justice from the Mosaic law, Mr. Byron dominates a suc- 
cession of episodes that sometimes telescope each other; and Russell 
Hardie’s depiction of a prisoner’s spiritual decay is of an abject 
exactness, close to the human destruction that takes place before 
your eyes in the last act of Ghosts. The grimness of The Criminal 
Code is foreshadowed and dramatized by Albert R. Johnson’s set- 
tings, rendering its darkness in the shapes and shadows of a nightmare 
made more fearful by lucidity. A curiously inept scene, late in 
the play, introduces a romantic interest, a mysterious concession 
which, however, is quickly passed over in the resumption of a tragedy 
whose bitter criticism belongs to the theatre that can act its themes 
to their fullest strength. 

From London has come, quietly, Monckton Hoffe’s Many Waters, 
as if to prove that sentimental drama has still a place, however fugi- 
tive. And sentiment’s place in the theatre is seen again to depend 
for its success on little more than the care and restraint with which 
it is written and the adaptability with which it is played. Mr. Hoffe 
has chosen the episodic method to seek a romantic goal: he has taken 
the lives of a Mr. and Mrs. James Barcaldine, represented to be as 
hum-drum a couple as could be conjured, and he has retraced the 
course of those lives in “flashbacks”: their odd meeting under a tree 
during a rainstorm, their wedding and their business disasters, the 
harrowing event of their daughter’s death at the birth of an illegiti- 
mate child. And the conclusion, its obviousness lessened by an utter 
lack of pretension, is that romance and drama and adventure (of a 
sort) throng unnoticed and deceptively through lives apparently 
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drab; that, indeed, “many waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it.” 

Had Mr. Hoffe written his play in a single tone, it must—despite 
the speed inherent in any episodic scheme—have been heavy with the 
banality it sets out to defeat. Instead, it is of many patterns which, 
played with pliant surety, make a compelling whole. The actors’ 
performances have the perception, and the steady, illuminating sym- 
pathy needed to meet the play’s many problems of mood and transi- 
tion. The shy fantasy about the meeting of Mr. and (later) Mrs. 
Barcaldine is a scene finely drawn on the lighter side of pathos by 
Ernest Truex and Marda Vanne. A Dickensian flavor is present 
in their wedding, performed by a sniffling justice who is much as 
Dickens might have drawn him. Then the mellow sobriety and small 
talk life of their home, sad and ludicrous, become coincident with 
the drama of their daughter, culminating in one severely beautiful 
scene whose pace is stepped up breathlessly to meet its anguish. With 
the world crashing down about Mr. Barcaldine’s pathetic head, the 
play reverts to caricature in a court room scene, and goes on to its 
wistful conclusion, underwritten and embarrassed, but gallant... . 
It is not altogether in its contrast to other and noisier theatricals 
that the charm of Many Waters rests. It has a lucidity of its own 
and a selective choice of materials within a calculated range. If it is 
never brilliant, it has an uncommon number of moments of the 
beauty of sudden calm, and at least one scene of power. It is quiet 
theatre. 

It was a different manner of sentiment, relaxed, unexcited and 
ineffable, that pervaded 4 Hundred Years Old, and brought Otis 
Skinner to the Lyceum Theatre in that quiescent comedy of the 
brothers Quintero, translated by Helen and Harley Granville- 
Barker. By every standard of the craftsmanship of suspense, with or 
without the ripening values of character, it is tranquil drama. But 
the approach as well as the point of 4 Hundred Years Old are of 
another and a secluded world, a miniature place of tiny domesticities 
where, for all they matter in a plot, tomorrow’s events might be those 
of today. Here it is of a centenarian’s birthday that the Quinteros 
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write, and of petty jealousies and conflicts that boil and die and start 
up again with a Latin warmth and a Latin joy in the inconsequential. 
In the center of it all, as its protagonist and raisonneur, is Papa Juan, 
and Papa Juan is Mr. Skinner, bringing an old tradition to bear 
upon a role fecund in its opportunities for character acting. In its 
abundance Mr. Skinner comes away, happily, from the swaggering 
rogues with which he has enlivened a half century of plays. Here 
is artistry no less conscious, no less alert in the technique of the actor 
who acts constantly, and as studied as the play’s own little whimsi- 
calities, epigrams and tempests. It is acting that builds slowly and 
unfalteringly, grasping at each enriching gesture and inflection until 
it has become the pivot of the play’s every event. 

There is sentiment, too, though of a different sort, in Benavente’s 
The Bonds of Interest, with which Walter Hampden, in his first 
production of the season, set about in vain to recapture the tradition 
of the Commedia dell’ Arte. It is the sentiment of Harlequin, Col- 
umbine, Pantaloon and their glorious company for whose legend 
there is no growing old. They are up to old pranks in Benavente’s 
play of the rascals who invade a village, live on credit, and escape 
their debts only by Crispin’s marriage to a rich man’s daughter. 
And although Mr. Hampden has failed to renew these antics, the 
fault, it must be added in haste and fairness, is not entirely his. Who 
now can bring back successfully the gusto and exuberance of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte before audiences that are detached and un- 
responsive as no audience ever was in the days of improvisation? 
Nor can Benavente’s apologetic plea that we consider his play as a 
piece of puppetry be accepted with whole-hearted illusion. For all 
the surface gaiety of Leander and Crispin, their once happy naivete 
must be less spontaneous than sad now in surroundings that are ill 
suited to them. It is the particular misfortune of Mr. Hampden’s 
production that it only serves to emphasize that unavoidable failure. 
It is, like Mr. Hampden’s acting, diligent where it cries for abandon, 
and sonorous when it would be brisk. Even less effervescent than the 
play, it works without hope against the shortcomings inherent in the 
long years between Benavente and his inspiration. There must be 
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buoyancy or nothing, and Mr. Hampden achieved—a little wistfully 
—-the latter. 

Leonhard Frank’s Karl and Anna, put upon the stage by the The- 
atre Guild as its first production of the season, is not a success. 
Neither, thanks to Alice Brady, is it an unmitigated failure. But the 
labored quality of its adaptation—accomplished by Frank himself— 
is the more fully to be realized by comparison not only with Frank’s 
novel, but with the motion picture version produced in Germany 
under the title of Homecoming. Its Enoch Arden story of two sol- 
diers and the wife to whom both of them, in time, return, has gone 
to the footlights with discouraging gaps in structure. In a Russian 
prison camp, Richard, heavy, sluggish and endlessly reminiscent 
about his wife, Anna, tells his companion so much in detail about 
her that Karl falls in love with her without ever having seen her, 
and upon his escape returns to Berlin and pretends to be Anna’s 
husband. Anna does not, of course, believe him, but pretends to, and 
eventually falls in love with him. Then Richard returns to face the 
bitterness of Anna’s choice, and the play ends—as did the book— 
with that provocative suggestion of further conclusions. 

But the quick and necessary shafts of understanding which dwelt 
in the printed word and the delicate touches of the camera are not 
in the play. And although many of them could not have been, it is 
unpardonable that the most important relationship, that between 
Karl and Anna, has been materially coarsened by the haste with which 
it is limned. It not only fails to suggest the real basis of their life 
together; it does not even point in the direction of that ecstasy. It is, 
in brief, only a synopsis, and an empty one at that, and on the Guild’s 
stage there is little to fill it out. The first act, which amounts to a 
prologue, is excellently done, touched with mystery, remoteness and 
a dramatic sense of premonition by Frank Conroy and Otto Kruger; 
and the second act, which brings Karl to the tenement in Berlin, 
affords Alice Brady another of her familiar opportunities to heighten 
a play for several sustained minutes by nervous, vivifying energy. 
When that spark dies, slain by an increasingly barren text, there is 
left only the hollow echo of subtleties wasted and chances foregone. 
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It was not to be expected that in June Moon, the play based on 
Ring Lardner’s short story, Some Like Them Cold, Mr. Lardner 
and George S. Kaufman would attempt to carry over the relentless 
bitterness of the original. It will be remembered that in Mr. 
Lardner’s fable, in a series of letters exchanged between a New York- 
bound boy and a girl whom he had met just before leaving 
Chicago, the boy’s submergence into the garish life of a song 
writer is outlined in faint but ironic strokes. There Mr. Lardner 
is at his best, the most ably satirical of American writers, with 
a story unlighted by the raillery in which he is so facile. June 
Moon, no more than slightly connected with the short story, never- 
theless levels a ravaging barrage against a segment of Broadway that 
is ridiculous even beyond its other foolish phases—Tin Pan Alley, 
the mother nest of popular music and its machine-like theft. Arriving 
in New York with the young lyric writer (a variation of the wistful, 
gullible boy portrayed so often and so adroitly by Mr. Lardner), the 
action of the play makes him a success, nearly marries him to the 
gold-digging sister-in-law of his employer, and only in a final, des- 
perate piece of romanticism saves him for the wide-eyed little girl 
from Albany. 

If held to its story values, the play would obviously be inconse- 
quential, as would Mr. Lardner’s own short stories were they simi- 
larly restricted. But Mr. Lardner and Mr. Kaufman have accom- 
plished another and a more important thing. While it is continuously 
and uproariously funny, often for its local allusions, the satire deepens 
to an irony evolved from character as faithfully here as in any one 
of a score of the terse and revealing Lardner tales. His ear for the 
American vernacular, his talent for setting it down in all its slurred 
and slangy economy, have come over to the stage in biting dialogue, 
fresh and cruel. Thus half a dozen of the bitter wisecracks from the 
wife of an unsuccessful song writer are sufficient to make clear ten 
years of their life together; and the sardonic comments of a “song 
plugger” are each a sententious revelation of his shoddy, unashamed 
business. Those who people it, whole-heartedly as they belong to 
their locale, are above all definitive. They are played against each 
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other with a sharpness of personality that forbids one to separate 
them at any great distance from the satire they distill. The cast 
enlisted for the play by Sam H. Harris, and directed by Mr. Kauf- 
man, is in general a happy choice, submitting Harry Rosenthal, in 
his first stage appearance, as the kindly “plugger,” Jean Dixon in a 
mordant portrait of a songwriter’s wife, and Norman Foster and 
Linda Watkins in juvenile parts written and played with wise in- 
flections of tenderness that warm irony into credible life. 
Expectation hovered palpably about Arthur Hopkins’ production of 
The Channel Road, in which Alexander Woollcott, in collaboration 
with George S. Kaufman, has written his first play. But there were 
human if not rational reasons for it. Here, it seemed, might be such 
a team as Mr. Kaufman and Edna Ferber proved to be with The 
Royal Family. It may be assumed that the play, derived from 
Maupassant’s Boule de Suif, belongs largely to Mr. Woollcott, for 
long a dramatic critic presiding over his own gracefully romantic 
school. But Mr. Woollcott’s style, utterly gay as it may be elsewhere, 
has come down heavily on this story, blotting out much of its sting 
under the sort of fine writing that turns into lead in the theatre. 
Maupassant’s blunt irony, with or without the lighter ending that 
has now been tagged to his story, is unsparing. A prostitute of Rouen, 
in the days after Sedan, is called upon by her virtuous fellow refugees 
to submit to a Prussian officer in order that they may all go on to 
safety from the inn where they are being arbitrarily held. Following 
her reasonable compliance, her hitherto fawning companions resume 
their contempt and, in the Maupassant version, go their way without 
her. The irony is retained in The Channel Road, and to that extent it 
remains as beautiful and satiric an incident as any faithful derivation 
from such a story must be. But Maupassant’s lean, hard prose is 
transformed here to undramatic rhetoric, in the course of which 
action stops, and literary style struggles, with an audible gasping for 
breath, to atone for a dearth of dramatic character. And that lack, 
as well as a failure to improvise, are nowhere more apparent than 
in long set speeches, tenaciously delivered by players to whom no 
more individuality is given than they are able to bring to the play 
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in themselves. When incisiveness waits on orotund sentences, drama 
hastens toward the nearest exit, and save in momentary instances it 
does not come back in The Channel Road. Those moments are 
brought alive by Siegfried Rumann, as the Prussian lieutenant, in 
one of those performances that make incredibly much of tenuously 
little. Given a role essentially undistinguished in its writing from 
any other in the play, he lends it a definite character, caressing its 
possibilities for ironic innuendo. It is a personal triumph in a play 
almost entirely external; a play for which, strangely, Mr. Hopkins’ 
direction seemed unable to do anything whatever. 

The first rush of the Civic Repertory adventure has now subsided, 
and with Mademoiselle Bourrat, her second production of the year, 
Eva Le Gallienne appears to have set about enriching the perform- 
ances of plays, as previously she was preoccupied with their selection 
and place in her schedule. The performances of Nazimova, so notable 
last year in The Cherry Orchard and Three Sisters, at the same time 
silhouetted the weaknesses of other members of the company. But 
those who fill out a play, and whose shortcomings no one magnetic 
personality can dispel, are plainly being schooled to their duties in 
this year’s Civic Repertory Company. A greater general technical 
skill was manifest in The Sea Gull early in the Fall. It was still 
clearer in Mademotselle Bourrat, Claude Anet’s slim pastoral. 

Mademoiselle Bourrat is not an important play. It is only a 
kindly one of dim, shifting moods, compassionate, severe and droll. 
But if occasionally it is self-conscious and evasively literary, it is 
also quietly actable, and Miss Le Gallienne’s direction has evoked 
its many genre values. Josephine Hutchinson has not previously 
given a performance as understanding as this study of a convent girl 
whose longing for a child brings disgrace into the house—although 
it is, one is aware, a role falling distinctly within her talents, limited 
thus far to the projection of a fluttering wistfulness. It is more 
interesting that Miss Hutchinson’s performance has been supple- 
mented by others, and that they explore the play and bring it to the 
surface, not merely reflecting it as the Le Gallienne company have 
done in so many half accomplished undertakings. . 
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Of the many murder plays of the sea- 
son one of the most exciting and in- 
genious in idea and setting is Subway 
Express. It is moreover an excellent ex- 
ample of the growing tendency towards 
finding the dramatic among the pic- 
turesque commonplaces of city life, to 
wit Street Scene and the first act of 
Strictly Dishonorable. The picture 
above shows the one set of the play 
and the moment before the murder. 
At left is a bit of realism from the set. 
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The court-room scene in Many Waters, the charmingly sen- 
timental English play by Monckton Hoffe in which Ernest 
Truex returns to the American stage after several years in 
London. The solemnity of the set is in entertaining con- 
trast with the fantastic travesty of law practices which is 
enthusiastically enacted within it. 























Vandamm 


England seems to be furnishing Broadway with most of its 
effective sentiment and fantasy this season. Above, a scene 
from John Balderston’s poetically imaginative play, Berkeley 
Square, in which a young man finds time turned far back- 
ward in its flight. Berkeley Square, after two productions 
and a run of over a year in London, is being given a delight- 
ful performance in New York by a company that is entirely 


English except for the American actress, Margalo Gillmore. 








Among the outstanding individual per- 
formances of the season thus far have 
been Muriel Kirkland’s charming por- 
trayal of the little girl from Mississippi 
in Strictly Dishonorable, Arthur By- 
ron’s strong and sincere acting as the 
district attorney who becomes a prison 
warden in Martin Flavin’s play of 
prison life, The Criminal Code, and 
Siegfried Rumann’s suave and finished 
performance as the Prussian lieutenant 
in Mr. Woollcott’s and Mr. Kauf- 
man’s play, The Channel Road. 
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The separate talents of P. G. Wodehouse as the adaptor of Sieg- 
fried Geyer’s Candle-Light, and Leslie Howard (since replaced by 
Ernest Glendenning) and Reginald Owen as its principal players, 
combined to force one act into three on the stage of Gilbert Miller’s 
Empire Theatre. Behind its easy label of harlequinade, Candle-Light 
is the old farcical tale of the master and the servant who exchange 
places, but to no result, since the ladies they woo have played pre- 
cisely the same prank. The point of it is pretty well exhausted by 
the end of act one, but it is as futile to be captious of the Cinderella 
story as to berate this ivied fable. That it was uncommonly successful 
this time was definitely owing to the performance rather than to Mr. 
Geyer’s retelling or Mr. Wodehouse’s refurbishing in translation. 
If its ancient merriment was still being fashioned in the third act, 
one had to thank the dexterity of Mr. Owen and Mr. Howard who, 
in the roles of master and servant, carried on the vestiges of the plot 
with a personal style that almost fanned it into its first act flame 
again. For Mr. Howard, last seen here in Escape, it was a particu- 
larly wealthy vehicle made creative by dazzling transitions that over- 
shadowed the dramatic début of Gertrude Lawrence, a star of 
sophisticated musical comedy, but a cloying and mannered comedi- 
enne in a play that insisted upon resourcefulness if it was to breathe 
at all. 

In Among the Married, Vincent Lawrence continues to dissipate 
the promise that recurs with every new exhibit of his gift for close- 
woven dialogue, rippling in its continuity, often richly and warmly 
characterized. Mr. Lawrence’s dramaturgy stops short with its re- 
finements, and Among the Married is only one more of his strangely 
static plays. Here, for instance, he has followed the comedy of man- 
ners’ familiar highway to Long Island and its facile infidelities. In 
a setting of golf and cocktails, with mannered ease and some dis- 
tinction, his people sin blithely and go away, or stay and break each 
other’s hearts, and in either case they are apt to do it with momentary 
conviction. The very fact that such moments are periodic, and that 
in the interval between them one merely watches the author adorn 
the tale, carries Among the Married to the line between plays that 
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are shadowy and plays that advance steadily under their own mo- 
mentum. This one of Mr. Lawrence’s, despite the artistry and im- 
plications of its silences, and outside its occasional eloquent intensity, 
stops constantly to make brilliant capital of what is incidental to its 
larger theme: a woman’s infidelity, deliberately accomplished to 
spare herself the anguish of loving a husband suddenly discovered 
to be unfaithful. And with each stop it dies a little, until at the end 
it is not to be saved even by a scene of strength and tenderness well 
sustained by Frank Morgan and Katherine Wilson. . . . The full 
realization of Mr. Lawrence’s ability—recommended by so much 
definite talent—is still somewhere ahead. 

If Mr. Lawrence has failed to draw any nearer to a potential, fine 
achievement, it remained for Elmer Rice, with See Naples and Die, 
to turn deliberately away from the theatre whose character he knows 
and feels with the best results—the theatre of Street Scene and 
The Adding Machine. An “extravagant comedy” of Americans on 
a European junket, the purpose of See Naples and Die comes through 
neither as comedy nor burlesque. When Mr. Rice seeks to establish 
a phase of character by emphasizing its eccentricity, as he did with 
such lightning touches in Street Scene, his effect is apt to be pointed 
and succinct. Thus Beatrice Herford, an excellent character actress, 
given a free hand to be an old lady from Ohio, is every complacent 
traveller who ever relapsed into soft memories of home. But it was 
significant of Mr. Rice’s play, which sent its puppets racing through 
a stale story of international intrigue, that Miss Herford’s role was 
amusing in the sense that it was a monologue. A succession of bright 
talk insistently refuses to make a comedy, or even a musical comedy 
book, which See Naples and Die so often suggests. Fantasy’s failure 
to put in an appearance coincided with obvious strain on the part of 
the playwright to force himself in the direction of a field which 
above all calls for coherent fluency. And Mr. Rice, at his best, is 
without that gift of irresponsibility. 

It is among our stage’s mysteries as well as its misfortunes that 
Jane Cowl, devoted as she has been to the theatre of Juliet and 
Melisande, seems now to be even more devoted to plays whose sole 
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business is to star her as emphatically as possible. Last year it was 
The Jealous Moon, with Miss Cowl a lovely and sighing Columbine 
in a play which not only sighed but expired of its own saccharin. 
And now it is Jenny, the work of Margaret Ayer Barnes and Edward 
Sheldon, through which Miss Cowl flits a coy journey. In this piece 
(one imagines it might have been written to play its arch comedy 
upon an audience of 1910), it is arranged that Miss Cowl shall be 
seen as the understanding woman who rescues a kindly gentleman 
from his thoughtless family. That is to say, while they throng para- 
sitically around him, it is she who appears from a rose garden to 
spirit him away to Canada and nerve him to revolt. And to what 
purpose, save to keep Miss Cowl upon the stage and her rich voice 
in one’s ears, it is not clear. It is a sickly piece of theatre and unde- 
serving of her gift for the vivacity and speech of comedy. 

As all unflagging audiences know, each season somewhere in its 
course evokes a smoking succession of murder plays pungent with 
gun fire and brisk with the rasping questions of the merciless police. 
It is a mild week, one comes to believe, that does not summon the 
coroner to despatch his business as quickly as possible and let the 
play go on, as most of them unhappily do upon even the slightest 
encouragement. It is, however, the naive paradox of most of them 
that, while they represent a foolish belief that any violent death is 
exciting, the stage’s murders are almost habitually dull and .even 
inadvertently humorous. Satiated audiences, increasingly wise in 
playhouse criminology, have come pardonably to wag their heads in 
captious objection. But one murder play (Rope’s End) out of a 
score can reassert murder’s importance as a dramatic subject excel- 
lent as any other. 

In Rope’s End, imported with its —_ cast, Patrick Hamilton 
has, by an approach in complete contrast to that of even our good 
routine murder plays, achieved an effect that grows in almost exact 
ratio to the detachment of his method. The murder has already taken 
place when Rope’s End starts, and what follows is not a man hunt 
but the more exciting unfolding of a pathological theme. It is a 
pleasure to find melodrama written literately and with an urbanity 
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that makes its humor better than comic relief. Thus Ernest Milton, 
as a slightly decadent author who must ferret out the truth, is bril- 
liant in the crystallized artifice which sets off the sensitive, articu- 
lated power of Sebastian Shaw, in the role of a neurotic murderer. 
It is a pattern of acting acutely adapted to the apparent aimlessness 
of writing which, in turn, is timed to the progress and regression 
that give restlessness to good melodrama. In the shadowed subtleties 
of casual speech, in the verbal parrying that finally reaches a con- 
viction (and blows a police whistle into the night air of the third 
act), Mr. Hamilton has plainly accomplished what is the very wisest 
form of suspense: that which does not struggle feverishly for the 
solution of a mystery, but awaits—with a curiously cold restraint— 
the foredestined fall of an axe which has been for some time in full 
view of the spectator. 

In typical contrast to Rope’s End is the best of the locally written 
mystery plays, Subway Express, orthodox in performance and much 
more ingenuous in scheme. It is the best by nothing more dramatic 
than the slim edge of scenic novelty. Capitalizing on a piece of 
morbidity that travelled fearsomely about the town last year, Eva 
Kay Flint and Martha Madison have concocted a drama around the 
discovery of a corpse seated in a subway train full of people. Essen- 
tially—and like so many other long evenings of the sort—the play is 
no more than an extended game of questions and answers, saved from 
boredom only by its astonishing reproduction of subway phenomena 
—a tour de force in staging that is not without humor and is so 
realistic as to challenge error. At the same time, the solution is so 
long drawn out that, by the time the curtain falls, it is of very little 
concern to learn who was responsible for the corpse, or why. 
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II. Tradition in Acting and Presentation 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE documents of dramatic importance are written only in 

the memory of the spectator, and to grasp the real evolution 

of the actor’s art demands not only patient and scholarly 
research but a great deal of imagination. It is clear, however, that 
the technical craftsmanship of the actor has been conditioned as much 
by the requirements of the playhouse of his time as by the demands 
of the dramatic poet. While he still wore the mask of Greek tragedy 
or comedy, his art found expression chiefly in gesture and dramatic 
presence. In the Elizabethan playhouse, where he appeared unmasked 
but stood on a platform partly surrounded by spectators, he. perforce 
cultivated elocution and rhetoric even more than the visual inter- 
pretation of his part. On the pictorial stage of the next generation 
of theatrical history, which is in all essentials the stage of our own 
day, separated from the audience by the proscenium arch, the actor 
was again obliged to develop the visual side of his talent. The 
tendency towards realism in his make-up and costume was probably 
much accentuated by the increase of stage lighting. At the same time 
the more and more naturalistic methods of the playwright have 
deeply influenced the actor’s technique. 

When we speak today of tradition in acting, we mean a post- 
Garrick or post-eighteenth century tradition. Whatever memory of 
earlier acting may have endured is now dissipated in the mists of 
time. The very names of contemporary Shakespearean actors are 
mostly unknown to us. We can only guess at the technical methods 
employed by the players of the mediaeval fairs. Some Roman actors 
are remembered for their wealth or other claims to notoriety. Of the 
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Athenian players we know no more than of any other remote and 
anonymous priesthood. Yet however small the conscious part played 
by the past in influencing dramatic performance, tradition means 
more to the actor than a superstitious unwillingness to speak the last 
line of a play at rehearsal, or a slavish insistence on performing the 
piece of Shakespearean “business” that has been handed down from 
generation to generation without being entered in any prompt-book. 
The actor, like the playwright, began life as a dramatic poet. The 
verses he spoke were often his own; and were they another’s, he was 
so far in sympathy with their burden that his personality was com- 
pletely transfigured by the performance. There is a latent poetry of 
acting that appears from time to time in a modern play of our own 
experience, lifting the whole performance above the level of routine 
and commonplace; and in such moments of illumination we see 
before us the traditional actor, the classical actor, the inspired actor, 
who claims his right to the stage. It is certain that a revival of drama 
and theatre will always find the actor ready to bear his part as original 
artist and craftsman. 

If we make a round of the theatres of London at the present time, 
or for that matter of the theatres of Paris, Berlin or New York, we 
shall discover that one form of theatrical presentation, which we may 
call the lifelike form, has been brought to the highest technical and 
artistic development. It is impossible to imagine any kind of play 
better “done’’, to use the jargon of the theatre, than a modern play 
by Somerset Maugham, as presented in a good West End play- 
house, with a cast of actors experienced in handling such work. The 
realism of the dramatist is expressed in a dialogue that is colloquial 
but at the same time forceful, supple and sensitive. The realism of 
the actors nearly convinces us that the characters move on the same 
level of intelligence as the writer who portrays them. The realism 
of the setting makes an impression above all of quiet naturalness, of 
inevitability in relation to the subject and its conception. All is 
harmonious, all is distinguished. Only very foolish critics will speak 
of “photography” in describing such a production. Dramatic realism 
was never photographic; it was always an art form, and it remains 
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at its best a very interesting art form. It is even one of the traditional 
art forms, but it is not the only one, as a contemporary playgoer might 
be led to believe. Some of its masterpieces were already written thirty 
and forty years ago, and it is unlikely that any writer of today will 
improve upon them. 

At the same time we should not suppose that this lifelike form of 
presentation is purely imitative or derivative. Mr. Maugham would 
probably have written good plays if Ibsen and Strindberg and 
Tchekov had never lived. The physical conditions of the playhouse 
and the advance of lighting and scenic construction would in any 
case have favored naturalism in drama. The inclination of the actor 
towards a quiet and gentlemanlike or ladylike bearing has been 
growing for several generations past, and is not entirely unconnected 
with the advance of the profession in social prestige and standing. 
Moreover, the really photographic rivalry of the film was bound to 
exert a certain influence upon the theatre. All these reasons have 
contributed to make the lifelike play a characteristic and pre- 
dominant form of presentation on our contemporary stage. 

Traditionally speaking, it has the drawback that it is a dramatist’s 
form, in the sense that it gives the dramatist power to dictate the 
whole of the theatrical process to his fellow-craftsmen. To many 
minds this will appear a positive advantage. We have grown so 
accustomed to misquotations like “the play’s the thing”, and to the 
assumption of authority by successive generations of playwrights, 
that a challenge to such authority seems at first sight perverse and 
even preposterous. For the dramatist’s theatre is not only the theatre 
of ideas and argument, against which some artistic revolt might in 
the course of nature be expected; it is also the theatre of almost every 
practising playwright of the present day. The stage has come to be 
regarded, almost universally, as a vehicle for the translation of writ- 
ten into spoken drama. 

But traditionally the theatre is something more than a vehicle of 
translation, however smooth and accurate. The theatre is an original 
language, just as poetry, sculpture, architecture or painting are 
original languages. Traditionally the art of the theatre embraces 
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drama, acting, play production and the other theatrical crafts in one 
complete whole. This purpose of the theatre is stated in traditional 
practice, if not in traditional theory. The student of theatrical history 
can discover for himself that the periods most celebrated for their 
production of great drama have also been the periods of the most 
active theatrical collaboration. 

Dramatic literature, to be frank, is the incubus of the stage. The 
theatre is connected with literature only to this extent, that some of 
its dramatic manuscripts are duly printed and circulated in book 
form. Having read them, the bookish or literary people naturally 
imagine the theatre to exist for the production of drama, just as a 
printer exists for the publication of literature. They are confirmed in 
this judgment by finding that so many playwrights agree with them. 
Thus the theatre is delivered over bound to the conventions of another 
art, that of the written or printed word, and it continually suffers 
the reproach of not being sufficiently literary. The dramatic poet, 
of course, is claimed by literature as its own offspring; but he is 
regarded rather as a prodigal son who wastes the substance of his 
Muse on riotous living among actors and actresses. Should he repent 
of such follies and return to the literary homestead, not only is the 
fatted calf duly killed for him, but his works are duly bound in its 
leather and placed respectfully upon the family shelf. 

Theatre and drama together have but one purpose, the creation of 
theatrical art. No sensible person imagines that the theatre can do 
without the dramatist, even for a single evening. His is the brooding 
mind in which theatrical fancy first takes shape. His is the laborious 
and delightful task of writing and rewriting, moulding and remould- 
ing this creature of his imagination during the months before the 
manuscript is entrusted to the theatre. Should he have bent his mind 
all this while to the sole purpose of theatrical art, then he has ful- 
filled his task as dramatic poet, and his work will already be fit for 
the stage in its general outlines, however many details need to be 
refashioned at rehearsal. Then he becomes the dramatist of tradition, 
and not the dramatist of the dramatist’s theatre, who is always pre- 
occupied with the preservation of his literal text or the delivery of 
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his intellectual message or some other extraneous matter that has 
nothing to do with the theatrical process. He must work for the 
theatre, instead of expecting the theatre to work for him. 

Not that the dramatist should spend too much time in considering 
these fundamentals of his craft. In a healthy period of creative 
activity, they will come as second nature to him. Shakespeare, we 
may be sure, never troubled himself with any abstract conceptions 
of theatrical art. He was too busily engaged in presenting himself 
at stage doors with a manuscript of his own or some one’s else much 
rewritten, rehearsing actors in their parts with many additions to 
his text, trimming the whole production to suit the requirements of 
the playhouse, and looking for a good subject (seldom original) for 
his next piece. We know that such an approach to the theatre is not 
incompatible with the writing of the highest poetry. Are we not 
justified in calling it the traditional approach? 

Theatrical art is composed of four essential elements—dramatic 
speech, dramatic acting, dramatic production, and dramatic scene. 
This implies a drastic change in the conventions of the current stage, 
where the realistic art form has been interpreted in terms of un- 
dramatic speech, acting, production and scene, and their undramatic 
nature has been exalted into a positive virtue. We cannot ask that 
every writer for the stage shall be a great poet, but we can demand 
that every playwright shall speak the authentic language of the 
theatre in his dramatic dialogue. For that matter, we cannot ask of 
every actor that he shall be a genius, but we can demand of him some 
ability to transcend the commonplace of daily life. We should be 
unwise to hail as a great artist everyone who can stage-manage a 
company and direct a performance; but we should be prepared to 
grant that good direction is as important to the theatre as good play- 
writing, and that the one is likely to inspire the other. We need not 
turn despairingly away from the dramatist and the actor to find the 
salvation of the theatre in the symbolism of the scene alone; but the 
theatrical appeal to the eye must be made through the work of an 
original artist. Above all, each of these must be a contribution to 
the whole, which is a work of theatrical art. We call them dramatic 
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because drama denotes action and movement, and no other word can 
properly describe the quickening of the pulse of imagination and the 
heightening of effect which form the desired goal. 

There is one traditional element of dramatic performance and 
theatrical presentation which we have not yet taken into account, 
and that is the element of the assembled audience. Perhaps there is 
nothing that really distinguishes the theatre from the film or any 
future form of reproduced performance except this one essential 
thing—the creation of drama in the physical presence of the spec- 
tator. This it is that makes two successive performances of the same 
play, by the same cast, so strangely different; and this it is that makes 
playgoing such a pleasurable gamble. Every one knows how much 
the audience contributes to the mood of performance, and how much 
it has contributed since the first spring day when drama, as we know 
it, emerged from the chants of a chorus in some hollow of a Greek 
hillside, and the players themselves became the audience. 

As for the text of dramatic poetry, which is called dramatic lit- 
erature, that too will endure in its traditional shape. For this text, 
although by no means the whole of drama, is as essential to the action 
of a play as words are essential to the action of our lives. And more- 
over this text is the indestructible part of theatrical art, the seed that 
can be put away on dusty shelves and neglected and even forgotten, 
yet can come to flower again in the hands of new artists and before 
a new audience. This text preserves not only the writer’s original 
dialogue but the changes made in it by theatrical experience. There- 
fore, to understand it we must understand the theatre first of all. 

On the right hand side of the road that leaves the modern town of 
Athens and winds up the hill to the Acropolis, within the railings of 
what looks like a public park, is the little theatre of Dionysus, where 
one may sit in the carved chair of the high priest immediately facing 
the stage, and imagine oneself a dramatic critic miraculously set free 
from the plush stalls of Shaftesbury Avenue and transported to this 
sunny place to think of theatre and drama. Behind the broken line 
of Graeco-Roman sculptures that marks the proscenium of the former 
stage there runs the broken line of hills and sea, just as it was seen 
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as background by the spectators who assembled in the amphitheatre 
of benches surrounding the stage. In this place, on these very grave 
and sacred stones, were performed for the first time the tragedies of 
Sophocles and Aeschylus and Euripides; and of all the noble words 
that resounded in this theatre no more than the hundredth part are 
preserved to us in any written shape, the rest being fled into human 
forgetfulness as surely as sound itself, without some rock to give it 
echo, flees into distance and is lost. 

But it is not of drama alone that one thinks in the theatre of 
Dionysus, for on the hill above it rise the greatest monuments sur- 
viving to us from classical antiquity. They are monuments of religion, 
of art, of social purpose; and we may justly and proudly reflect that 
the theatre ranks with them—that the city on this hill would have 
been incomplete without the stage on its slopes, that the community 
who dwelt here and gave us the tradition of every other art gave us 
also the tradition of theatrical performance. 


NIGHT RIDER 


By CARL CARMER 


KNEW somethin’ was up as soon’s I see 
The nags and mules hitched round the court house square— 
“They'll ride tonight,” I says, and I was right. 
I’m sixty-two year old come next July 
And I been post-mistress for most of ’em 
Right here in Epps. (My pap was agin the war, 
Agin secession that is, and that’s why 
I been appointed by the President— 
—When he was a Republican—for years) 
And I can tell when devilment goes on 
In this old town about as quick’s it starts. 
But Goodness’ sakes, I’d no idea they’d come 
Right down the valley and next door to me. 
Remember when Nat Gillis died last year 
They sold his place at auction for his debts— 
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The shack that’s just across the pike from mine— 
To that Eyetalian woman from Mobile? 

She couldn’t talk enough to make a bid 

But one of. her three kids spoke out for her. 

(Joe Denny made ’em pay twice what ’twas worth.) 
Well, come last spring, she had the whole place changed. 
The shack was painted an outlandish blue 

And just outside she had a great big lot 

Laid out in rows—all kinds of vegetables— 
A-growin’ in that red clay soil. Lord knows 
Howcome she done it, but she did sure ’nough. 

She sold the greens at market in Mobile, 

Had her two oldest kids in school there, too. 

One day I heard some talk at Searcy’s store— 

Joe Denny cursin’ “them damn dagoes’ luck,” 

And callin’ them a bunch of dirty wops, 

Plain heathen who believed the Pope was God. 
“We ought to run ’em out of town,” he says. 

I thought he didn’t mean a thing by it 

But I was wrong as I’m a-tellin’ yuh: 


The day I seen their horses I went home 

Along toward seven o’clock, real late for me, 
The biggest moon I ever see was risin’ 

Right slow above the east rim of the valley. 
And the Eyetalians’ lamp was out but they was there, 
Out on their porch to see the moon [ reckon, 
All four of ’em a-settin’ in a row, 

The mother with her three small boys beside. 
I’d hardly got unhitched an’ fed my mare— 

I ’member now of walkin’ from the barn— 
When I looked up the road and there they come. 
They wasn’t ridin’ fast, they couldn’t well, 

On them plow horses and fat bellied mules, 

Just raisin’ lots of yellow dust, they were, 

An’ through it I could see them old white sheets 
That covered ’em from head almost to shoes, 
And still it never came into my mind 

What they were studyin’ to do until 

They turned in at the path to the blue house. 
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As soon as I see that I run across, 
All fixed to speak a good piece of my mind, 
When somethin’ happened that I'll not forget. 


The riders set in a sort of half a circle 

With Berry Greaves in the center facin’ her; 
(I knew ’twas him. He’s over six feet two.) 

I ’member now how funny they all looked, 
Though I was mad I could a’busted laughin’ 
At all their shoes a-stickin’ out o’ those sheets. 
For some of ’em was farm boots caked with dirt 
And one pair yellow with pearl buttons on ’em 
(Tad Burt’s, the one that runs the fillin’ station) 
And I could tell Fred Brandon quick enough 
He had those same old Congress gaiters on 
That he’s been wearin’ at the store for years. 
The woman had caught on; she was so scared 
She hid her face in both her hands and moaned; 
The littlest boy was cryin’, but the rest, 

The two school boys, was standin’ by their ma. 
Well just as Berry started in to talk 

There was a sound from up the side the valley; 
Right faint it was, just like a man was callin’ 
Real loud but from too many miles away. 

We all looked up the road where it meets the rim; 
The moon was makin’ it as light as day, 

And we heard the sound again, a-comin’ near. 
Then on the hill there was a yellow mist— 
And a whirl of yellow dust come down the road 
So fast that we could scarcely see inside it; 

It was a rider in a long white robe 

A-settin’ straight an’ tall on a runnin’ horse, 

A faster horse than any in these parts, 

And a bigger man, bigger than Berry Greaves 
He seemed by at least a half and mebbe more; 
He rode hell-bent but he didn’t seem to try, 
Just sat that horse and let it sweep him on 

Sort of serene and sure—and awful, too. 

He made me think of what my pappy told 
When I was mighty small—of men who rode 
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At night to save the women and the kids 

And not to harm ’em—after Lee’s surrender 
When damn Yanks tried to run the government, 
Damn Yanks and damn fool niggers—till they saw 
The Ku Klux ride and felt the lash and tar. 

While we stood lookin’ the rider disappeared 

For one short moment in a dip of the road. 

The men by now were lookin’ mighty scared, 

And all of ’em were ready to go home 

When somethin’ else helped start ’em on their way. 
As he come up the rise beyond the dip, 

His big white head and shoulders showin’ first, 
We saw the moon was in a direct line 

Behind him. Full in sight and near he came— 
When all our hearts stopped beatin’ all at once, 
For we could see the moon—through robe and all— 
Though it had turned from yellow to deep orange 
And it was barred as if by a dead man’s bones. 


I said those mules and horses couldn’t run— 
Well, you can bet they done their best that night, 
And since that time there hasn’t been a ride— 
The Eyetalian woman’s garden grows in peace. 

















Courtesy of Longmans, Green 


A picture from Alfred E. Smith’s recently published autobiography, 
Up to Now, showing a famous cast in Dion Boucicault’s The 
Shaughraun as produced at St. James’ Union, New York City, in 
the very early nineteen hundreds. Second from the left will be seen Mr. 
Smith himself, some years before he became governor of New York 
State, in the role of the villainous Corry Kinchela, while second from 
the right stands James Walker, now Mayor of New York City, who 
took the part of the heroic Robert F. Folliot. Other members of 
the cast (left to right) were Thomas J. Nolan, now a justice of 
the Court of Special Sessions, Henry McCaddin, and Michael Daly. 
Seated is Sol G. Frost, the dramatic coach. Concerning his experi- 
ence as an amateur actor Mr. Smith writes into the history of his 
life the following: “For innocent pastime, for recreation, for know]l- 
edge, for training the memory, and for giving a person a certain de- 
gree of confidence, there is no better amusement than amateur thea- 
tricals. I have often said that my prominence in them played no 
small part in bringing me to the attention of the people of my 
neighborhood, which, unquestionably, in time to come, had something 
to do with my elections.” 























The humor and rhythmic abandon of the 
negro in the theatre have been admirably 
translated by Stella Bloch in a group of 
unusual oil paintings which are being ex- 
hibited this month at the Montross Gal- 
leries. In the picture reproduced above 
some of the members of the chorus are 
caught hard at their labors. 








A caption seems hardly necessary for so 
communicative a painting as this—an oil 
portrait by Stella Bloch of one of the Al- 
hambra Theatre’s prancing colored stars 
in what may modestly be termed action. 























The opening of the Roerich Art Cinema as a part of the 
Roerich Museum is of significance not only as a material 
encouragement of the art of the motion picture but as an 
experiment in rounding out and financing an extensive art 
program. The above picture is taken from The Silver Val- 
ley, a travel motion-picture taken by Roerich while on his 
expedition to Tibet. It shows a dance of priests at Kulu. 





BELOVED, NOT TOO REGULAR 


By ROY MITCHELL 


FIND in an old book this saying, “Cherish poverty and learn 

from her.” For the merely imitative, the saying is unfruitful. 

Imitation requires money: poverty is sordid. For the creator 
the saying is a talisman that can open doors. In the theatre it opens 
first the door to what we need most, new and more vital conventions 
of presentation. 

Twenty years ago when we began experimenting with little theatres 
in America, one might confidently have expected the movement to 
flower in a great variety of physical forms—of shapes of houses, of 
relation of players to audience, of motion to scene and scene to play. 
We might have expected that the curious old buildings into which 
the movement flowed would have, themselves, imposed new forms, 
that the makeshifts and eliminations arising out of straitened circum- 
stances might have borne fruit in a new and more vital dramaturgy. 

It has not been so. There has been no lack of creators, but the 
imitators have overborne them. The searchers after what is essential 
in the nature of theatre have been outvoted too many times by the 
worshippers of what is merely pasted on. The result is that in twenty 
years, however much the little theatre has taught us about audiences, 
about community, and about the wide extent of the talent for acting, 
we cannot record a single substantial contribution in that field where 
the little theatre could have helped best and where our whole theatre 
needs it most. 

Here is a field for experiment. For three hundred years we have 
had a building based on the theory that the art of the theatre is an 
art of pretending. The actor pretended to be somebody he was not, 
and the painter, who was called in to help, pretended that the play was 
one of his pictures come to life. And he pretended, logically enough, 
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that the picture had a frame. Then while his pictures were being 
changed, he contrived to let down another picture on ropes so that 
his frame would never be without a picture. Then he arranged for 
spaces at the sides behind the frame for the picture pullers and 
changers, and lights all around the inside of the frame to illuminate 
his picture. And that is our theatre. 

These last few years, however, we have found that the theatre is 
not an art of pretending, and that it is certainly not the art of a paint- 
er’s picture come to life. So having dropped the theories that made 
them necessary, we now continue with the constrictions, very much as 
a man might go on wearing his plaster cast long after he finds out 
there is nothing wrong with his spine. 

The commercial theatre must necessarily be slow to free itself. It is 
a vested interest and goes heavily guarded against originality and 
reform. The man who found the money for it and the men who have 
to get their livelihoods out of it must keep it standard. 

The little theatre is free. It goes light, and can adventure. Indeed 
it is better for adventuring. It gains distinction from originality, and, 
since a return to our origins is largely a matter of leaving out costly 
elements of structure, it can save money by doing so. 

We cannot, of course, hope that the little theatre will evolve an 
entire new method. It also has some pledges to popular sentiment. 
We can, however, hope for it that its creative people will see the 
distinction there is for them in letting it flow into freer forms, which 
will be better for being the forms dictated by the building in which 
they find themselves. This would be very simple to do and homely. 
The first step towards it will be to persuade the persons of an imita- 
tive type of mind that the playhouse they have sentimentalized so long 
is a worn-out shape and that the best artists of the theatre are trying 
to get rid of it. The people who cling to it are the merchants of the 
theatre. 

We might then see less of that sad custom among little theatre 
groups, especially in the colleges, of building themselves big theatres 
made small. Our Italian picture-stage opening is only beautiful when 
it is large, because it derives its dignity from its relation to the width 
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of the human figure. It can achieve a certain majesty when it is thirty 
Nikita Balieffs or forty-five Eva Le Galliennes wide. Narrower 
than that it becomes a hole in the wall. 

Sadder still than these shrunken simulacra are those noble rooms in 
which somebody has tricked up a makeshift proscenium, assuming 
that it is the fundamental necessity of a theatre. I have in mind one 
beautiful Gothic room with hammer-beams and a gabled ceiling, a 
third of which has been cut off with sleazy blue drapes, that have 
not even the virtue of being opaque. It does not look like a pro- 
scenium. It is only a foolish record of somebody’s idea that pro- 
sceniums are sacred. And as if the pantalette hangings were not 
enough, the gabled ceiling behind them is stuffed with awning- 
pulleys, ropes and little salt-bags full of sand, that cloths may be taken 
up into a loft where, because of the gable, no cloth can ever go. 

There are a dozen things that could have been done with that 
room. One hundred dollars would have given it a light-screen, 
mezzanine and arch like those Jacques Copeau had at the Vieux 
Colombier in Paris. Fifty dollars would have made the great swing- 
ing arm and hangings Stanislavsky had in his studio theatres in 
Moscow. No dollars at all would have left it a gracious dais on which 
decorative screens could have combined with the beauty of the room 
to give whatever settings the plays required. 

There are so many things in which, by its very nature, the little 
theatre must be content to follow. In this of basic form it can lead, 
and blaze a trail for all of us. Here is a whole field it has for its own; 
where its poverty becomes an enfranchisement. Throughout America 
there are thousands of buildings, abandoned churches, strange old 
houses that scarcely need to be remade at all, and great square halls 
like the one Norman-Bel Geddes wanted for his new theatre with its 
stage in the corner. Why then twist such places into the tortured 
shape of our theatre today? It is the art of the theatre that needs to 
be remade, to be given the fluidity that will let it flow into the form. 

Ts there a stairway where your stage will be? A jog in the wall? 
What of it? Is not life full of stairways and jogs in the wall? Is 
there an ineradicable pillar in the playing-space? The unimaginative 
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man turns sadly away. The artist laughs with delight at a thing like 
that. It gives life to design. For this play it will be a pillar: for 
the next a tree. For another a corner of a house will cover it: for 
a fourth, the plan of a room bends downstage and envelops it. Scene 
goes round it: so do actors. The timid actors who cannot quite decide 
where to go because there are so many places to go, now come down- 
stage where necessity sends them and they have authority because they 
have no misgivings. 

The theatre can flow into any form. It can flow as it did for ages 
into the hollow in the centre of a crowd; it flowed once around an 
altar, and once into the yard of an inn. 

We have a paralyzing phrase in the little theatre of America, and 
it is the task of initiators everywhere to make an end of it. It is “a 
regular theatre.” It means a small and inadequate imitation of the 
kind of theatre we are trying to say good-bye to. 

Yes, somebody says, we have played in all sorts of unsuitable places 
for three years, but we shall soon be free of that. Next season we 
are to have a regular theatre. 

O beloved, for your own sakes, and for the sake of the theatre 
that is to come after you, not too regular! 
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Costume designs by Karel and Loki 
Bruckman of the Royal Theatre at the 
Hague for the Little Theatre Opera 
Company’s forthcoming production of 
The Grand Duchess. Most amusingly 
they catch the spirit of that opera. The 
designs on this page are for the Grand 
Duchess, Fritz, and a drummer. 
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The Little Theatre Opera Company is planning for this sea- 
son the most varied and ambitious program of its career. In 
accordance with its purpose of presenting opera comique to 
New York audiences it has scheduled for production six light 
operas and has obtained the services of young artists in many 
fields and from many nations. Among its stage designers are Jonel 
Jorgulesco who designed their set for Fra Diavolo, and Anthoni 
Panenko whose working model of a set for The Daughter of 
the Regiment is pictured above. Below are shown little clay 
figures made by Panenko as costume designs in three dimensions. 
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Joseph Smith 








For its second season at the Heckscher Theatre and its third 
at the Brooklyn Little Theatre the Little Theatre Opera Com- 
pany has announced productions of Straus’ The Chocolate 
Soldier, Offenbach’s The Grand Duchess, Mozart’s The Magic 
Flute, Donizetti's The Daughter of the Regiment, Auber’s Fra 
Diavolo, and Strauss’ The Gypsy Baron. Above, a photograph 
of Panenko’s stage design for The Gypsy Baron. Below, more 
of Panenko’s clay figures, costume designs in three dimensions. 

















Mme eh BrAvhome. 


Above, two costume designs by the 
Bruckman brothers for the Little Thea- 
tre Opera Company’s production of 
The Grand Duchess. At left, a cos- 
tume design by Esther Peck for the 
same company’s announced production 


of The Gypsy Baron. 





MARIONETTE FURIOSO 


By GEORGE TICHENOR 


Canal and then a block over to Mulberry. Pay no attention 

to the dim little Chinese shops, where cups and gods and fans 
and earrings are dangled beguilingly in the windows, or the Italian 
shops farther on where kerosene lamps illuminate a ribald display 
of dried shrimp, fish and some important organs of goats. Watch 
where you are going that you do not trip over hundreds of swarm- 
ing, noisy children, or bump into push carts or knock into garrulous 
men and women sitting on boxes near the street. Look neither to 
the right nor left too much lest you tarry, thread the maze care- 
fully and a half block off Canal you will come to 109 Mulberry. 
Depending on your nature, you will give a shout of relief, a sigh 
or a groan. You have arrived. 

There is a canvas poster spread across the face of a building 
that apparently was once a “Nickel Show” movie. The poster 
would put to shame any decoration of a circus side-show. The 
panorama shows a score of knights and men-at-arms engaged in 
furious combat. Up and down a bloody plain the bedizened fig- 
ures are struggling, totally oblivious of the mundane activity of a 
woman sitting down in the street, nursing a baby. Whoever painted 
the canvas knew his gore, for there is no one in the painting un- 
bleeding or unfeeling, and wherever a man has lost a head, he has 
at least sunk his poniard in the breast of his adversary. The artist 
has been absolutely impartial. 

A billboard in Italian explains that inside “genuine” marionettes 
are depicting the Adventures of Orlando Furtoso, and if you can- 
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not read Italian, there is a 
postcript in English advis- 
ing that the piéce de résist- 
ance tonight consists of “3 
Great Ferocous Duels.” 

We pause at this point. 
Some readers may wish to 
be left at the door, for more 
unmistakably than if it had 
been written, is an unspoken 
warning over the narrow 
entrance: Abandon All Fas- 
tidiousness, Ye Who Enter 
Here. Inside is a jovial 
ribald audience which spits on the floor, whacks one another on 
the back, laughs long and quite uproariously, an audience of strong 
emotions rather than nice, which grapples, devours and swallows 
anachronistic settings, great gulps of passion and endless stage 
brawls. 

This is the marionette show of the House of Manteo, which for 
eighty years in Italy, the Argentine and New York has entertained 
audiences such as Shakespeare must have loved. It is entirely a 
family affair. Agrippino Manteo directs the marionettes and is 
impresario; his daughter, Ida, recites the feminine roles; his wife 
designs period costumes for four hundred and fifty marionettes— 
not only designs but sews each one; three stalwart sons handle the 
marionettes which weigh one hundred and forty pounds each and 
stand five feet high. The youngest son, Johnny, is seven years old, 
but he assists by picking up empty pop bottles and peanut shells 
after the show. 

For the past two years, the family have portrayed the Adven- 
tures of Orlando Furioso, a different episode every night. The 
story ended several months ago and is now being repeated. If 
your interest is held this far, we may as well go in. 

Signora Manteo takes a quarter from you at a little window; 
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you carefully disconcert a gang of youngsters, who beg you for 
dimes to go in, and who never pay their way in anyway. There 
is a roar, a shout. Your attention jumps to a small brightly lighted 
stage and you find yourself in the midst of a great fight. It is 
superfluous to say that, for no matter when you enter you are in 
the midst of a fight or at the beginning of one. Your eyes are 
focussed on the stage, and you feel your way into a dilapidated 
seat. 

Two knights on foot have squared off. They are sheathed in 
brightly burnished armor. An iron bar through each head holds 
them erect, another rod from above directs the right arm and 
sword. The left arm is infrequently used but a string is tied to it, 
so that the shield can be drawn up in front of the face. One 
knight is vituperating in excessively lurid Italian which could 
not have been written into any play script. The other answers 
with a dirty name. Both are suddenly and amazingly lifted from 
the floor and crash together. 

The audience, mostly laboring men, shout joyously. Someone 
spits on the floor and claps. Encore. Like antagonistic pendu- 
lums, the marionettes swing back six feet and crash again. Then 
they stand against each other toe to toe, shield to shield. Right 
arms like windmills. There 
is a clatter like the collapse 
of a tin pan factory; shouts 
and groans from behind the 
scenes and in front. This is 
a fight! Then clash, plump, 
and one of the figures falls 
heavily on the stage. The 
victorious knight with a 
black plume rattles his 
sword against his breast- 
plate, recites a speech about 
what a great boy he is, and 
is thereupon propelled stiff- 
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legged off the stage. You should know that this is Braccio di 


Ferro, surnamed Cladinoro, and the sire of several hundred other 
marionettes who make their appearance later in the story. 

The stage is empty for a moment and for the first time this 
evening there is opportunity to notice the backdrop. It is nothing 
more or less than a painted strip of canvas, five feet high and about 
eight feet across. The scene is in a bizarre but vaguely familiar 
street, and you wonder from what old European city it was copied. 
It is an elegant piece of straight-forward painting. The streets 
run straight and are uncluttered with people, and the buildings 
appear simple and vacant, but honest-to-God buildings for all that. 
And you wonder again where you have seen the red structure in 
the foreground. 

You cannot wonder long. A brown arm reaches out from the 
left wing, grabs the late lamented knight by his rod and pulls him 
off the stage. Four other arms reach down from above and start to 
roll up the back drop. Beneath it is a garden scene. Changing 
the setting in this show is simply a matter of peeling off one scene 
after another. 

In every theatre the most interesting part of the program is going 
on behind the scenes, and you are sure there must be some fas- 
cinating novelty behind the door marked “No Admittance.” Be- 
fore the next scene begins you hurry past a small boy selling 
peanuts to the door beside the stage. There is no response to your 
knock, so you walk up three steps, open the door and enter. 

Marionettes, two and three deep, are leaning against all the 
walls. Two good-looking young men about seventeen and twenty 
years old, are standing on a platform behind the wooden barrier 
from which the scenery is hung. Another boy is hunting out 
marionettes for the next scene. Their sister, with dark long-lashed 
eyes, stands quietly in a wing. It is a small room, and Agrippino 
Manteo alone could almost fill it. 

He is the large man, breathing heavily, and hoarsely whispering 
directions for the setting to be placed quickly, for the marionettes 
to be got out quickly, for little Johnny to get out from underfoot 
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quickly, and the visitors too—yes, it is all right for them to be 
back stage, but will they please, if they don’t mind, sit on a box in 
the opposite wing—quickly. Manteo Senior is remarkably strong 
looking. He is blond and except for his Latin verve might pass 
for one of Rembrandt’s Dutch burgomasters. 

The scene is in order. The iron rods with hooks on the ends 
have been attached to slots in the heads of two more armored fig- 
ures who go out upon 
the stage. 

Manteo, watching 
the figures intently, 
stoops in the wing and 
begins speaking the 
lines for one of the 
characters. A dark 
little man, who had not 
been noticed before, 
kneels beside him. He 
is Giuseppe Faccetta, 
Manteo’s protegé, and 
spokesman for the a 
other marionette. A younger Manteo, leaning over the barrier, 
his shirt off, his muscles hardening with the weight of the figure, 
moves the right arm of the puppet in time with the ventriloquism. 
It is a study in translated passion. Though unseen by the audience, 
they plead with their hands: Manteo’s deep chest heaves; his cheeks 
show that he is either perspiring or crying. 

The episode goes on and on, with an abduction and several more 
fights. The curtain finally comes down. It is the first moment 
that Manteo can be interviewed. He speaks Spanish and Italian 
but not very good English, so Miguel acts as spokesman, prompted 
by an occasional “Si, si” from his father who listens intently. 

“The marionettes have been a family thing with us for eighty 
years,” says Miguel. “My grandfather was one of the first to 
start this kind of show in Naples. He gave the marionettes to 
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my father. At first he do not like it, but now he likes it fine. 

“My father kept the show nine years in Sicily. My sister was 
born in Italy. Then my father came to the Argentine and opened 
up his show in Mendoza. He stay there from 1912 to 1916. Then 
he comes up to New York because he want to get ahead. 

“He did not speak good English, so he was a boiler maker. All 
the time he pick up junk. When he has enough junk, he write us 
‘come on up and we start the marionettes.’ With the tin and brass 
he makes the armor.” 

Where did his father learn the lost art of armorsmithing?r “He 
heard there was a suit of armor at the Paramount Theatre, so he 
goes there with pieces of paper like this’—Miguel draws on a 
piece of paper several polygons resembling dressmakers’ patterns. 
“When he gets money, he buys rolls of sheet brass, and he cuts 
out and hammers and welds the suits of armor.” Miguel does not 
know and is glad to hear that there are many suits of armor at 
the Metropolitan Museum that could be copied. He tells his 
father. Agrippino is delighted. 

“My mother,” Miguel continues, “goes to the library and gets 
a big book with all kinds of dresses and clothes in it. So she 
copies and makes all the clothes for the marionettes. She designed 
the Princess of Tunis here. At night my mother takes up tickets. 

“We all work. Little Johnny is only seven years old, but he can 
read the stage notes to my father already. Yes, that is right, my 
father just speaks the lines out of his head when the marionettes 
are on the stage. The story is taken out of that book the Reale di 
Francia. Every night we sit around the table and read a chapter. 
Then my father writes a few things in a notebook, like this: ‘Very 
tough looking man says he is going to kill the prince.’ Then on 
the stage he makes up the talk.” 

Where does his father get the scenery? He paints it all himself. 
From what? Agrippino reaches into his coat pocket and proudly 
lays out several postcards. “I paint these,” he says. 

One postcard shows a garden in Rome, another is the Municipal 
Building in Washington, D. C., and the third which seems to 
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have been the original for the street scene tonight is a picture 
of the South Street Station in Boston. ‘When I see a picture I 
can use, I get it,” explains Signor Manteo. 

“We also make all our own marionettes, even the stuffed horses, 
the dragons, griffins and frogs,” says Miguel. ‘Some of them are 
very old. This fellow here is twenty-two years old. He is older 
than I am. He is not so very good now, so we give part of his 
armor to somebody else. The heads? Oh, they are made of wood. 
We make them too. My father paints them when he has time.” 

The visitor wonders when his father could have spare time. 
“Oh, sometimes,” says Miguel. “We are both electricians during 
the daytime. This is our card. I put in all the electric wiring here. 
I also made the exhaust fan up there. I don’t do it so much now, 
but after the show is over at night, I used to bicycle race in the 
Velodrome. I quit that. They are not good sports there, and I 
have not the time.” 

The visitor is flabbergasted. What more could be said of the 
Manteos? But there is no leaving just yet. Signor Manteo smiles 
happily and lights a cigar. He says something in Spanish to Miguel, 
who also smiles and from somewhere fetches a tall bottle, wrapped 
in newspaper. “Very, very old,” says Agrippino. The visitor grins. 
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POETRY SEEKS A NEW HOME 


By GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


HERE are no verse-dramas in the modern theatre. The 

remembrance of the fine Shakespearean actors who still 

adorn it, and the contributions made by their companies, may 
lead some to contest this statement; but Shakespeare’s uneasy tenure 
by virtue of a few plays is not enough: playwrights who work solely 
for the use of the theatre do not think of using the medium of verse, 
while verse-dramas are now not normally acceptable to the theatre, 
and—when they are admitted on toleration—they do not find there 
a suitable technique for their successful execution. 

There is no more saddening thing in the history of England’s 
culture than this contribution of our own time—that poetry has no 
longer a recognized place in our contemporary theatre. For did not 
the theatre come into being as the specific home and place of the per- 
formance of poetry? It was poetry that bade the theatre be; and 
unless we can find or create a home for spoken poetry, our poetry will 
become—perhaps is already becoming—a lesser thing; above all, it 
cannot be a whole thing, and, if poetry loses its wholeness, its bene- 
ficent power over life will be maimed. 

Plenty of good reasons can be found for the fact that poetry is not 
desired in the theatre nowadays. The chief one is probably the fact 
that, when any class of goods has been on sale a long time, people tire 
of it, it goes out of fashion, it is withdrawn from sale, the craftsmen 
forget how to make it, the public forgets what to ask of it. These 
processes are natural and inevitable: for there are never many great 
originators in any human activity at one time, and when something 
has been initiated by a few such men, it passes into the hands of their 
spiritual descendants and imitators until its potentialities and im- 
plications have been fully explored and its last drops of nourishment 
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for men’s minds have been extracted. When this happens, and nothing 
but a dry pulp and rind remain, it is necessary that the activity 
should be, at least temporarily, discarded. 

After two thousand years of poetry being not only valid but para- 
mount in the theatre, this strange thing has happened in our own 
lifetime. No age variation—Elizabethan to Augustan, Augustan to 
Romantic—had brought any change in the supreme position of 
poetic drama in the theatre. The modish poet-about-town might 
speak severely of the barbarity and crudity of Elizabethan drama, 
and suavely of the ideals of classic perfection by which the writers 
of his age intended to raise drama to a higher plane; but his revolu- 
tion never questioned the supremacy of the poetic medium. The 
change began in the Victorian time: in its first form it assumed that 
modern writers of dramatic verse were out of touch with the needs 
of the theatre, and unversed in constructive technique. Shakespeare 
was still thought valid in the theatre, and could hold the attention 
of modern audiences when modern poets could not. 

In recent times, however, Shakespeare’s usefulness in the theatre 
has come into question also; adequate means for the performance of 
his plays are not always available, and an intensive specialization has 
to be made on an altruistic and non-economic basis before such a 
lonely enterprise as that of the admirable Old Vic Company can be 
evolved. 

Perhaps a threat of decay was already implicit in the greatest days 
of our Elizabethan poetic drama, in a way that was not present in 
those of Athens or of France. The surge and urgent drive of the 
genius of Marlowe and Shakespeare carried their work over all thin 
places and obstacles. But, reading and looking backward now, we see 
by the works of their followers that a mistake had been made which 
the Greeks had been too wise to make: all our English writers had 
set themselves to compose a drama of natural actions and to express 
it in a language of artificial rhythms. As soon as the great wave of 
genius which had power to justify anything was over, a dissension 
arose between the speech and the action: and this dissension grew 
until by Victorian days all liaison and effective harmony ended. 
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If we look into the change in detail, however, I think it will appear 
that poetic drama may very well not have changed at all—and that 
the change may as likely be in the entertainment trade and the 
purposes for which theatres are used. They are not even always used 
for drama now: when they are, a notable thing is that the visual 
element in drama has increased. We see in cinema-drama that an 
occasional word is dropped in to accompany the action; but we do 
not so quickly realize that in the drama of contemporary life, which 
mainly occupies our speaking theatre, the speeches are accompani- 
ments and illustrations of the action. In such subtle ways our 
audiences have been educated in an idea of drama which is incom- 
patible with any development of drama by means of the technique 
of poetry. 

It seems to me that any subject which can be proposed to a 
dramatist can be treated in two ways, upon two different levels: the 
level of daily intercourse, in which an appearance of actuality is 
sought and dramatic life is carried on by that apparatus of colloquial 
speech which we use as much for purposes of self defence and con- 
cealment as for expression; and, beyond this, that other level, when 
language leaves behind its utilitarian purposes and, in masterly 
hands, tends from every point of its circumference to the one central 
purpose of complete expression. The broken, few rhythms of our 
daily speech are implemented and supplemented until they have an 
enlarged life; the sounds we make in daily life are extended in range 
and quality, and above all the influence of sound upon expression is 
explored. And this enlarged instrument is used to show us the things 
that man would say if he could; to show us—like something at the 
heart of a crystal—the thoughts that are governing his life, and that 
the lesser tensions of daily speech will not permit him to utter. 

Another characteristic of this higher level of drama is that its 
nature is missed if its value is estimated by standards of realism and 
actuality. In the greatest drama the murder, the suicide, the embrace 
are not the things of moment; it matters little whether they are con- 
vincingly executed or not; they may be signified by a formal gesture, 
or the audience may be notified of them in a narration; it is what 
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they come out of and what they imply that matters. And if we con- 
sider what a large proportion of modern drama consists in the simple 
execution of such acts, we have a measure of the gulf that widens 
between poetry and the theatre, dramatic poetry and modern drama. 

The poetic drama is, indeed, not so much a representation of a 
theme as a meditation upon it or a distillation from it; its business 
is far less the simulation of life than the evocation and isolation for 
our delight of the elements of beauty and spiritual illumination in 
the perhaps terrible and always serious theme chosen. 

In this way the great painters have worked as well as the great 
poets. We often hear Italian pictures of the Bible story criticized 
on the ground that “It never could have happened like that.” But 
the painters never meant that it could; they were busied with a 
meditation upon a theme, an evocation, not with a tableau vivant. 

This possibility has passed out of sight in our theatre; so that in 
the theatre poetry is blamed for its virtues. Our nations have latterly 
chosen to forego this kind of drama—that is, they have decided that 
the unfolding of drama by words raised to their highest power is not 
so interesting as more visual or more colloquial kinds of drama. 

Perhaps this tendency has been inherent in the growth of our stage. 
The Elizabethans created a great drama of metrical and rhythmic 
speech, but they used it for the realistic and naturalistic develop- 
ment of their themes, to which prose was often more analogous than 
verse; only in Samson Agonistes, perhaps, in seventeenth century 
drama, do we find the theme as rhythmically treated as the language. 
Perhaps Dryden’s All For Love might be cited also in this connec- 
tion, and for its relationship to the French stylized poetic drama; 
but whatever names can be mentioned occur as exceptions. 

This mental astigmatism was not noticed while the fires of great 
genius flamed high, melted the most refractory, dominated the move- 
ments of the players, and carried the audience unquestioningly along. 
The richly vowelled, sonorous Jacobean speech was still plainly the 
raw material of Jacobean poetry—and our physical movements are 
possibly in some relation to the rhythms of our daily speech. But 
while our ordinary speech changed with the ages, the verse of drama 
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became more and more a fixed language divided from the language 
of intercourse; and naturalistic movement, of a kind to produce the 
illusion of a thing happening as it would in real life, was soon plainly 
at cross purposes with it—and yearly becomes more so. For only 
movements dictated by the verse can illustrate the verse. 

We are still in this position. The movement of the verse in our 
great classic dramas is usually out of all relationship to the move- 
ments of the players who would interpret them: and most people are 
ready to assume that the unsatisfactory result is the fault of poetry. 
Perhaps it was inevitable that the discrediting should have been done 
by the development of naturalism in the theatre, and that dramatic 
poetry should have been tried and found wanting because it did not 
conform to the standards of conversational prose and its acted accom- 
paniment. Yet the matter is not really so easy as that. Poetry needs 
more listening to than prose, and audiences distracted by the cinema 
are not so willing to listen as were the audiences of former times. 
And poetry has a different sound from prose: and, because audiences 
are not so willing to listen as they were of old, actors are not so will- 
ing to cultivate the full possibilities of their voices as they were of 
old. (In that the actors make a mistake, for the voice-gymnastic 
implicit in the constant use of dramatic poetry gave the actors of old 
the wonderful natural instruments which enhanced their interpreta- 
tions of comedy and other prose drama as well. But they are not to 
be blamed for that; they cannot be expected to resume a long and 
arduous training for which all reason has apparently disappeared.) 

It is in the sound of poetry that half the dramatic poet’s advantage 
lies. The theatre of today takes little account of the beauty of the 
speaking voice, though it is not less than that of the singing voice. 
Indeed, there is as great a kinship—if not a greater—between poetic 
drama and opera as there is between poetic drama and prose drama. 
Beauty of sound counts all the time—in Sophocles, in Racine, in 
Shakespeare—and there is no point in which the contemporary 
English theatre has been more impoverished. 

In other lands this has not been so: but other schools of great poetic 
drama had the greater artistic wisdom not to build their edifices on 
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a basis of realistic movement. They understood that stylization of 
speech should be accompanied by stylization of movement and 
gesture: for this reason, I think the French classic drama in verse is 
still alive and likely to live, while ours is moribund. 

I am aware that to commend and recommend stylization of move- 
ment and gesture too hastily and superficially would be to prejudice 
and betray the activities I would commend. Eurythmics have their 
own place and value; they can add a spiritual value to bodily train- 
ing. But I cannot conceive that the method can ever be usefully 
applied to the development of great drama, externally and by 
mechanical addition; and I digress here to say I do not suggest that 
drama can ever usefully be illustrated by classical dances or 
schematised expressive movement executed by bands of miming per- 
formers. What I do believe is that dramatic poetry carries its own 
suggestions of physical rhythm within itself for its performers; and 
that this cannot be reached by fussiness of search, but that it springs 
and blossoms out of a condition of stillness and concentration. In 
poetic drama at its supreme moments words are themselves a form 
of action: at such times they do not even need to be reinforced by 
movement, and drama at its highest reaches is a sound in a stillness. 

It is greatly on account of this quality in poetry that our contem- 
porary theatre and its audiences have rejected it. Drama for them 
has a different sound, a different appearance—above all, a different 
pace. In the great ages of poetic drama a dramatic performance must 
have been something quite other than what it is now, and especially 
in being much more of an exquisite, personating recitation and less 
concerned with expressive (and explicatory) miming. Yet it must 
be more than a recitation; for it is very easy to show that the clothes 
a speaker wears, the attitude which he assumes, the light that envel- 
opes him, can be of great assistance to him in the carrying out of his 
task, and of equal assistance to the audience in the reception of what 
he offers. 

One thing we must not insist on with this noble art. The making 
of fun is no part of its business, although the modern theatre exists 
mainly to do just that. We do not ask the undramatic poets—Spenser 
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or Milton or Wordsworth or Tennyson—to be light and amusing: 
and we shall be faithless to our purpose if we ask this of dramatic 
poetry. Enchanting merriment can ripple and flash on the deepest 
streams of poetry, but never, I think, of main purpose—or not often; 
when it does so, it can only be in the fulfillment of beauty and not 
with the object of being light and amusing. The great beauty 
which is its main purpose is most often found in the intent, the 
moving, the passionate parts of life and nature. 

I do not imagine that such considerations are going to make poetry 
welcome in the theatre again. The theatre is now a nexus of trades, 
an organism to supply quite other (and often ephemeral) things: 
and I conceive that in future those who desire dramatic poetry will 
seek it in places set apart for it, as they seek operatic music and 
symphonic music. 

It once had a home for itself: its home was built first under the 
Acropolis at Athens: men called it the Theatre, and replicas of it 
were made wherever they turned to things of the spirit. That home 
has been taken from it: and in every assembly of thinking, responsible 
men there are plenty to maintain that it was high time that Poetry 
was ousted from its ancient home. Perhaps it was, considering some 
of the things that are done there now. But I am sure the matter 
cannot rest there, and that we shall have to invent another home for 
poetry: and not just the private home of the heart and the fireside; 
but a home for its public utterance. 
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The Wolves, Pasadena Community Playhouse 


THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE ADVANCES 


ROM the tributary theatres throughout America comes good news. They are 

building new playhouses, engaging competent directors, attempting more ambitious 
programs of production. This is a cause for rejoicing not only for the good fortune 
of the theatres themselves but for the future state of national drama of which they are 
indices. Little theatres, repertory theatres, university theatres, high school theatres, 
are increasing in numbers and prominence. And the work that they do shows plainly 
that intelligence and sensitivity are more and more coming to be recognized as the 
essential assets of effective play production. 

“As to a national theatre, if we are ever to have one it will certainly not be found 
on our feverish Broadway or in that synthetic capital, Washington. It will have 
its roots in every state. It will live nationally as American life lives nationally 
through its local and characteristic institutions.” Thus Kenneth Macgowan in his 
recently published volume, Footlights Across America, encourages the Tributary 
Theatre. As if in response the little theatres of America are showing an increased 
vitality coupled with fine idealism. 

While some of them, encouraged by growing revenues, are vieing with the com- 
mercial theatres in the quality and character of their productions, others are ac- 
cepting the challenge implicit in Roy Mitchell’s article published in this issue and 
venturing into the limitless fields of experiment. Among the more courageous latter 
group has been the Pasadena Community Playhouse whose fine production of Romain 
Rolland’s The Wolves under the direction of Gilmor Brown is pictured above. 




















Androcles and the Lion, University of Washington (F. A. Kunishige) 


Sheldon Cheney in his rcently published history of the stage entitled The Theatre 
adds to the increasing chorus of praise with the following sentences: “The rise of 
the ‘little theatres’ has been the most striking phenomenon in American art life in 
the last twenty years. . . . Immature still, no final achievement has come out of 
them—but what is a decade or so in the history of an art? At least they have 
been significant of a deep and strong current in the national art life, have been im- 
portant as destroyers and innovators, have given to the country its most promising 
institutional stages . . . and have brought the spirit of youth to expression.” The 
advance of the Tributary Theatre movement is not confined merely to the independ- 
ent community theatres throughout the country. Mr. Macgowan, whose book is 
a result of a comprehensive survey of the movement at the behest of the Carnegie 
Foundation for Adult Education, gives this picture of the dramatic work that is 
going on in our educational institutions: “Today the faculty and the student body 
of our colleges have united in what is literally a new educational task. . . . It is 
the organization of teaching methods in every field of the theatre from playwriting 
to direction, from scene design to acting. . . . The results are being felt already, not 
alone in the narrow range of Broadway, but in nation-wide activities of America’s 
local theatres and in the thousands on thousands of our high schools where the 
audiences of tomorrow are being shaped. ‘The universities have poured knowledge 
and courage, expertness and ideals, into the little theatre movement.” 

Representative of the type of work which the colleges are doing is the picture 
above showing the University of Washington’s production of Androcles and the Lion, 
under the direction of Albert Lovejoy. Particularly interesting is the backdrop, 
suggested by an old Roman map. 

Lee Simonson has said that the Broadway theatre is a boarding house; the other 
kind of a theatre is a home. Mr. Macgowan, in commenting on that statement 
remarks: ““The Broadway system produces a great many bad plays and a few good 
ones. ‘The institutional theatre produces a good many good plays and a few bad 
ones. . . . One of the major difficulties of Broadway . . . is lack of continuity. Very 
































The Sca Woman's Cloak, Cornish School (F. A. Kunishige) 


few theatres maintain any definite character on which the playgoer can bank. . . 
One of the virtues of the local and institutional theatre—it doesn’t matter whether 
it is a stock theatre, a little theatre or a university theatre—is that its particular 
public is hand-picked. . . . The local theatre has a definite character. If that char- 
acter appeals to a playgoer, he can trade there permanently and safely. On this 
fact is founded much of the success of the little theatre.”’ 

The number of actors in the little theatres who graduate into the professional 
ranks is increasing so rapidly as to attract much attention. This may be attributed 
in part to the excellent training that such players have had from such theatres as 
that of the Cornish School whose production of the Princess Troubetzkoy’s The Sea 
Woman's Cloak is pictured at the top of the page. Mr. H. T. Parker finds an- 
other reason, however, for the effectiveness of their work: ‘““Time and again am- 
ateurs attain simplicity because they do not suspect intricacy, and truth because 
they see it and embody it in their acting with no veils of habit, method, or precedent. 

If the means are not the professional means, they do their office, which is 
to bring the personages to life in the terms of the play. Acting for themselves 
in their own way, they are not weighed down with self-consciousness, traditions, 
or imitation.” 

At the end of Footlights Across America Mr. Macgowan, recognizing the in- 
creasing success of the little theatres in America in all phases of their endeavor, 
sees not only a satisfying situation of which these theatres may well be proud but 
an opportunity which they can and should grasp: “Always, on the whole, there 
is orderly progress. Now, perhaps, is the time to give it more strength and sub- 
stance through national cooperation. 

“The need should be obvious enough to any one who has read thus far with an 
unprejudiced eye. He has seen what vitality, energy, and high purpose have ani- 
mated the little theatre movement through more than twenty-five years. He has 
seen sound local theatres rise up in every part of the country since the war and 
develop in many cities into institutions of surprising size and accomplishment. He 




















Liliom, Buffalo School Players (Otto John Gaul) 


has seen the extraordinary extent and significance of dramatic work in the high 
schools. At the other pole of life he has seen drama spreading out from the cities 
into farm communities and bringing the means of self-expression and dramatic en- 
tertainment to mature men and women who have been left behind in the rush of our 
city-bred civilizations. And he has seen the universities all over the country teach- 
ing the arts of play production, direction, and acting to those who will bring their 
knowledge and skill to the local theatres rather than to Broadway. If the uni- 
versities are to do this most efficiently and productively, and if the local theatres 
are to grow in such a sturdy fashion as to replace the declining Road and serve 
the new audience coming from high school and farm, then a large measure of 
organized cooperation is vitally necessary.” 














ACROSS THE JORDAN 


By ERNEST HOWARD CULBERTSON 


Characters 


Jonas MEEKs 
Eu1zA MEEKS 


Dr. RuFus FAULKNER 
Rev. SEDGELY ASHBURTON 


Place: Small Middle-W estern city. 


Time: Present. 


ScENE: A small, somewhat stuffy, old-fashioned bedroom is disclosed—obviously 
a room in the home of people in moderate circumstances. There is a door on the left, 
near the front, which leads into an adjoining room; also one farther toward back, 
and on the left, which gives on a closet. On right, and toward the front, stands a 
spacious old-fashioned oak bed—and near it a heavy, squat dresser of the vintage of a 


generation gone by. 


A gas lamp, with flowered blue shade, rests on a stand at the left of the room. 
It is turned low, and in the dim light there is visible beneath the covers of the bed 


the figure of an elderly man. 


Notwithstanding a long and serious illness which has dimmed the life-spark 
appreciably, there is, in the pale and drawn face, a naivete, an almost child-like fatuity, 
that betokens unmistakably a simple, confiding soul. Years of unremitting toil, self- 
denial and rigid economy are to a measurable degree recorded here. 

Eliza Meeks, his wife, is seated at the side of the bed, in a large high-backed 
rocker. She is middle-aged, with a heavy rotund figure, gray hair drawn tightly back 
from her forehead and done up in a large roll on the back of her head. She wears a 
shapeless gown of dark gray, which reaches almost to her shoe tops, coarse white 


stockings and a pair of heavy, high buttoned shoes. 


Her face, though kindly and 


sympathetic, is seamed with tell-tale lines of hardship and sorrow. Her hands are 


large and bony and rough. 


Jonas [feebly]: People are born—an’ 
they gotta die— 

Fuiza [bending forward, tenderness 
and heartache in her tones]: Yes, yes, 
honey — everybody who comes into the 
world has gotta go out. 

Jonas: My—my time’s come— 

Euiza [fervently]: Christ died to save 
us—yuh an’ me an’ everybody—an’ like 


It is dawn. 


He said, He went on to prepare a mansion 
fer us. There’s one in Heaven waitin’ 
fer yuh—an’ you’re goin’ straight up to 
it—— 

Jonas [nodding]: I—I reckon so— 

E.viza: Didn’t—didn’t Reverend Ash- 
burton make yuh see yuh was goin’ on to 
—to life eternal? 

Jonas [nodding]: I—I feel a lot dif- 
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ferent to what I did day before yesterday. 

Eviza: I knew yuh would — after 
talkin’ to him. [Quickly] He’s comin’ 
again this mornin’. [She looks steadily at 
Jonas for a moment or two, then bites her 
lip and appears to have a great difficulty 
controlling herself.} He—he kin put 
God's promises—so plain—an’ strong— 

Jonas: Yeah—he kin— 

Euiza_ [chokingly]}: Yuh—yuh just 
want-a keep rememberin’ ’em—an’ cleave 
to ’em—cleave to ’em—’cause—er— 

[She breaks off, struggles for control 
for several seconds, then abruptly covers 
her face with her hands and gives way to 
a fit of sobbing.] 

Jonas [soothingly]: It’s all right, 
Liza. Just as yuh said—-everybody who 
comes into the world has gotta go out. 
My time has come—[stares about with a 
slightly troubled look.| Germs is workin’ 
on folks all the time. They got me—an’ 
they'll git everybody— 

[The front doorbell rings. Eliza looks 
up with a start.) 

Exiza: Reverend Ashburton—I guess! 

Jonas [brightening]: He’s early. 

Euiza [wiping her eyes]: 1 told him 
to come over as soon as he could. 

[She moves quickly to the door, left, 
dabbing at her eyes and exits. She can be 
heard to open the front door and greet 
Rev. Ashburton. They engage in low ani- 
mated conversation for a brief interval, 
then Eliza enters, left, accompanied by 
the clergyman. Rev. Sedgley Ashburton 
is a tall, middle-aged, portly and some- 
what pompous individual. He has a head 
of mane-like tron gray hair, and his skin 
is loose and flabby. He wears a long and 
well-worn black coat and carries a-large 
Bible in one hand.} 

Euiza [continuing in a low voice]: 
You—you have helped him a lot— 

ASHBURTON [with a smile]: That’s 
encouraging— 


Eviza: Oh, you have—! He seems to 
be more reconciled like— 
ASHBURTON [his tones resonant, 


throatily ecclesiastical and assured|: He 
only needs to be reminded of certain 
fundamental truths—and to have Divine 
revelations clearly set forth— 

ELiza: Yes, yes—[moving to the side 
of the bed| Jonas, dear, here’s Reverend 
Ashburton— 

Jonas [opening his eyes and staring 
up at him]: Oh—Oh, good mornin’. 

ASHBURTON [smiling down at him]: 
Good morning, sir! 

Jonas: G-glad to see yuh—- 

ASHBURTON: And I’m very, very glad 
to see you, my dear man! 

Euiza [in undertones]: I—I’ll leave 
yuh with him. 

[Ashburton nods. Eliza moves to the 
door, left, where she turns, directs a 
lingering and anguished gaze at Jonas, 
then exits. ] 

ASHBURTON [sitting down in chair at 
side of bed): The turmoil of spirit has 
subsided—eh ? 

Jonas [slowly]: I—I guess so. 

ASHBURTON: You have nothing to fear. 

Jonas: Er—no— 

ASHBURTON: Just as I said last even- 
ing—your attitude must be that of a man 
about to enter upon a glorious journey— 

Jonas: That—that’s the way I’m tryin’ 
to feel— 

ASHBURTON: Thrust out any linger- 
ing doubts of the Great Beyond! 

Jonas [nodding]: Yeah—yeah— 

ASHBURTON: Turn your face reso- 
lutely — steadfastly — toward God. Lift 
your heart in aspiration! Pray! Spiritual 
illumination will come—and here and now 
—the scales will fall from your eyes. You 
will begin to be conscious of glimmerings 
of the regal magnificence of the Heaven- 
world! 

Jonas: I—I seen lights shootin’ acrost 
the room last night— 

ASHBURTON [closing his eyes and in- 
toning a prayer}: Oh God, Father of 
all, we ask Thee, in all Thy mercy and 
bounteous generosity, to fill this man with 
a measure of Thy divinity—grant him the 
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spiritual vision to penetrate the thin veil 
which obscures the glories and sublimities 
of Thy supernal realm from mortal eyes— 
[turning to Jonas] Follow me in prayer! 

Jonas: In—in prayer—? 

ASHBURTON [peremptorily|: Yes, yes. 
Follow me! [Ashburton closes his eyes 
and continues.| Oh Father in Heaven— 
Great Giver of life and love, divine guar- 
dian of all, give me spiritual vision! 

[Jonas opens his mouth as though to 
speak, then hesitates. Ashburton opens his 
eyes, and fixes Jones with a stern, manda- 
tory gaze.| 

Jonas [slowly, and with considerable 
effort}: “O—O—Our Father in Heaven 
— Divine guardian— gimme spiritual 
vision—” 

[Ashburton indicates that he is not 
overly pleased with Jonas’ manner of fol- 
lowing him. He stares at him reprovingly, 
then closes his eyes and continues. | 

ASHBURTON: Quicken my soul to an 
awareness of Thy Almighty Presence— 

Jonas: “Q-Quicken my soul to be 
aware of Thy Almighty Presence—” 

AsHBURTON [clearing his throat]: 
Give me to know that Thy loving arms 
are waiting to enfold me to Thy bosom— 

Jonas [with a show of fervor]: “Thy 
—Thy lovin’ arms are waitin’ to enfold 
me—” 

ASHBURTON: ‘To Thy bosom— 

Jonas: “To Thy bosom—” 

[Ashburton pauses, and remains as 
though in silent prayer for several mo- 
ments, then opens his eyes.]| 

ASHBURTON [impressively]: Heaven is 
a reality—! 

Jonas: Yeah—yeah— 

ASHBURTON: Paradise is more exquis- 
itely beautiful—a hundred times more 
beautiful than any region or place you 
have ever seen! [Jonas nods| There are 
gardens filled with flowers whose petals 
are so delicately wrought—so variegated 
in coloring that it’s not within the com- 
pass of the mind of man to imagine them. 
They are—one might say—the incarnation 





of poetic fancy—the crystallization of all 
mortal aspiration and idealism! There are 
trees — great towering trees, leafed in 
silvery-green, bearing all manner of fruit. 
Beautiful lawns—soft, glossy carpets— 
stretching away on either side of streets 
—streets paved with riven gold, and far 
back on the ample, undulating greensward 
nestle bowered jewel-studded cottages of 
amber and jade—and on high, noble ter- 
races, mansions of mother-of-pearl rise in 
ravishing gardens filled with statues and 
fountains and lovely, dancing children— 

Jonas [spellbound]: ‘That’s — that’s 
wonderful— 

ASHBURTON: At the end of a magnifi- 
cent gold-paved avenue, with majestic peri- 
styles rising on either side, and angels 
trumpeting heavenly music from_ its 
arcades, stands the great marble throne 
of the Almighty — Almighty God — re- 
splendent—dazzling—awe-inspiring! 

Jonas [murmuring, as he stares into 
space with luminous eyes]: It—it’s all 
out there— 

ASHBURTON [opening up the Bible]: 
Listen! [reading] “. . . And behold a 
door was opened in heaven; and the first 
voice which I heard was as it were of a 
trumpet talking with me; which said, 
‘Come up hither and I will show thee 
the things which must be hereafter.’ . . 
And immediately I was in the spirit; and 
behold, a throne was set in heaven, and 
one sat on the throne. . . . And he that 
sat was to look upon like jasper and sardin 
stone; and there was a rainbow round 
about the throne in sight like unto an 
emerald.” [Pauses, leans forward and 
taps the Bible| There it is—recorded in 
the Holy Scriptures! Divine revelation! 
As true as though it were graven in stone 
by the Almighty Himself! Wouldn’t you 
believe in the promises of your own 
father, if he were alive? 

Jonas [nodding]: Yeah— 

ASHBURTON: Then believe the prom- 
ises of your Father in Heaven—who is 
the maker of Heaven and Earth—! 
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Jonas: I—I do. 

ASHBURTON [reading from the Bible 
again}: “And round about the throne 
were four and twenty seats; and upon 
the seats I saw four and twenty elders 
sitting, clothed in white raiment; and they 
had on their heads crowns of gold... . 
... And out of the throne proceeded 
lightnings and thunderings and voices; 
and there were seven lamps of fire burning 
before the throne, which are the seven 
Spirits of God.” [With gospel fervor, as 
he bends forward| You see—you see—! 
[Jonas nods} What could be more clear 
—more eloquent and certain in its im- 
port? 

Jonas [with a ring of exaltation in 
his tones]: Seven Spirits of God—! 

ASHBURTON [continuing to read]: 
“.,. And there came unto me the seven 
angels—and talked with me, saying, 
‘Come hither, I will shew thee the bride, 
the Lamb’s wife’. . . . And he carried me 
away in the spirit to a great and high 
mountain, and shewed me that great city, 
the Holy Jerusalem descending out of 
Heaven from God. . . . And the wall of 
the city was of jasper; and the city was 
pure gold, like unto clear glass. . . . And 
the foundations of the wall of the city 
were garnished with all manner of 
precious stones. The first foundation was 
jasper; the second, sapphire; the third, a 
chalcedony; the fourth, an emerald... . 
. . . And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it; for 
the glory of God did lighten it and the 
Lamb in the light thereof.” [Pauses a mo- 
ment and clears his throat.| “Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things 
which God has prepared for them that 
love him.” 

Jonas [repeating breathlessly]: “. . . 
Fer them that love him—” 

ASHBURTON [closing the Bible|: There 
is no darkness over there. It’s the land 
of celestial light! No sin—no sickness 
no heartaches—! 





Jonas [rises up a little and an ecstatic 
smile plays over his face}: Yuh—yuh kin 
just go on an’ on—without worryin’ about 
food or clothes—or money—livin’ your life 
full— 

ASHBURTON: Yes, yes—of course. ... 

Jonas: With—without worryin’ about 
anythin’. 

ASHBURTON [throwing back his head 
and proceeding in his most effective his- 
trionic manner]: It’s the realm of joy— 
everlasting joy—! 

Jonas: An’ all—all accordin’ to God’s 
promise— 

ASHBURTON [tapping the Bible]: All 
recorded here—within the covers of his 
Holy Word. [Waving a hand] And out 
there are so many of our dear friends and 
relatives—your father and mother, whom 
you loved so much—are there on yonder 
crystal shore—stretching out their arms to 
you— 

Jonas [with a little hysterical cry]: 
Yeah—yeah—Ma an’ Pa—are over there 
—I—I been wantin’ to see them all these 
years. ... 

ASHBURTON: And they’ve been yearn- 
ing—with that great love they bear you— 
to clasp you to their bosoms! [Waving his 
hand| And your son—Walter— 

Jonas: Walter! Walter—! 

ASHBURTON: Whom you love so 
dearly—! 

Jonas [brokenly]: Walter! Yeah, 
Walter! He was the most wonderful boy 
in the world. 

ASHBURTON: Can’t you see him wait- 
ing there—on yonder shore—with his 
eager, smiling face—calling, “Father! 
Father!’ ? 

JONAS [sitting bolt upright and staring 
into space|: I kin see water—water—an’ 
boats goin’ acrost with angels an’ people 
in ’em—an’—an’—[He pauses and gasps] 
An’ angels an’ people crowded on the 
shore— 

ASHBURTON [a trifle disconcerted by 
Jonas’ declaration]: Loving arms wait to 
enfold you—! 
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{The front doorbell rings in the dis- 
tance, followed by the murmur of voices.] 

Jonas: I—I’m comin’, Walter—! I— 
[’ll be with yuh soon! I—I’ll be with yuh 
soon—! Your—your Pa’s comin’ to yuh! 

ASHBURTON [bending over with con- 
cern, as though to restrain him]: Er—my 
good man—calm yourself, now—and lie 
down. 

[Eliza enters hesitatingly, left.} 

ELiza: Ex—excuse me! 

ASHBURTON [discovering her]: Oh—! 
Yes, Mrs. Meeks. What is it? 

[Eliza sees Jonas sitting up in bed, 
staring fixedly before him, and displays 
some agitation. | 

Euiza: Dr. Faulkner’s here— 

ASHBURTON [rising]: Oh—I see— 

Exuiza [in tremulous anguish as she 
steps to the side of the bed|: Jonas, 
darlin’— 

Jonas [murmuring]: I'm comin’—I’m 
comin’— 

[She lays a hand on his shoulder and 
shakes him gently.] 

ASHBURTON : Er—for the past several 
moments—he has seemed a bit restless— 

Exu1za_ [imploringly]: Jonas—Jonas, 
darlin’—! 

[Jonas turns, stares blinkingly at her 
for several moments and then seems to 
become gradually aware of his where- 
abouts. | 

Jonas [inarticulately]: I—er— 

Exviza: Yes, yes—honey—! 

Jonas [pointing into space|: Walter— 
an’ Pa an’ Ma— 

Eviza [nodding with a gulp]: Yeah— 
1 know— 

[Dr. Faulkner enters, slowly, left. He 
is an elderly man, of medium height, with 
a deliberate, dignified professional manner 
and impresses one as being the embodi- 
ment of kindness and sympathy. | 

ASHBURTON [in low tones]: How do 
you do, Doctor? 

[They shake hands.] 

Dr. FAULKNER: Good morning! I’m 
very glad to see you. 


[He moves to the side of the bed, where 
he stands gazing intently down at Jonas.] 

Eviza [withdrawing a hand from 
Jonas’ shoulder and making room for Dr. 
Faulkner]: He—he got a little excited 
all of a sudden. 

Dr. FAULKNER: Excited—eh ? [Gently, 
but firmly] Lie down, Jonas. [Jonas sinks 
back on the pillows. As he reaches over 
and takes Jonas’ hand| How do you feel? 

Jonas: I1—I dunno— 

Dr. FAULKNER [as he feels his pulse]: 
Well, now, let’s see— [He contracts his 
brows and a half-puzzled expression plays 
over his face. At length he gives a little 
muffled exclamation, bends over and 
searchingly scrutinizes Jonas’ face. As he 
slowly drops the man’s hand| Do—do you 
feel better? 

Jonas: [in scarcely audible tones]: 
Maybe—I dunno— 

[The Doctor displays a keen and 
silently animated interest in the patient's 
condition. He stands meditatively for sev- 
eral moments, darting a quick glance at 
Jonas now and then.] 

Dr. FAULKNER [presently, as he 
fumbles about in a back pocket): 
H-m-m-m-m-m! [He pulls out a stetho- 
scope, places the recorder on Jonas’ 
breast, puts the ear-plugs in his ears and 
stands listening. At length he exclaims] 
Well—well—! 

Eviza [in tremulous anxiety]: What's 
the matter, Doctor—is he—? 

Dr. FAULKNER [raising a protesting 
hand |: One moment—one moment, now— 
[He lays the stethoscope on a stand at the 
side of the bed, reaches in a coat pocket, 
pulls out a small thermometer and places 
it abruptly in Jonas’ mouth] Steady, 
now—! There—! 

Ex1za [in a hoarse whisper]: Doctor— 
is there—d’yuh think—? 

Dr. FAULKNER: Ssh! Ssh! Just a mo- 
ment, Eliza—Just a moment! [The Doc- 
tor removes the thermometer from Jonas’ 
mouth and eagerly scrutinizes the register. 
Half-incredulously| Extraordinary! Ex- 
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traordinary! [shakes his head| Who 
would have believed it? 

Exiza [touching his arm]: Doctor—? 

Dr. FAULKNER [in slow, measured 
tones]: A—a very unusual change has 
taken place in his condition. 

Euiza [with an_ hysterical 
Change—! 

Dr. FAULKNER: Only once or twice in 
my career of thirty-two years as a prac- 
tising physician, have I had an experience 
of this sort— 

ASHBURTON [tensely]: What has hap- 
pened ? 

Dr. FAULKNER: Apparently there has 
been a decided change for the better. 

Euiza [sobbing with joy]: Oh—Oh— 
Oh! How wonderful—! 

[Jonas rises up a bit and stares at 
Dr. Faulkner with wide-eyed interest. | 

ASHBURTON: He will recover—? 

FAULKNER: He—he has an excellent 
chance—a most excellent chance—unless 
there is a relapse or unforeseen compli- 
cations set in. 

Exiza [in ecstatic gratitude|}: Oh— 
Oh—Oh! Thank God—thank God! Oh, 
how I been hopin’ an’ prayin’ this would 
happen! Oh—Oh! Thank God! Thank 
God! 

Jonas [in troubled inquiry]: 
yuh say—I’m better—? 

Euiza [leans over the bed, takes his 
left hand in both of hers and squeezes it]: 
Yes, yes, honey—! You’re goin’-a git well! 
You’re goin’-a git well! Yuh ain’t goin’-a 
lea’me! Ain’t that wonderful? Ain’t it? 

Jonas [in plaintive dismay]: Me—me 
goin’-a git well—? 

ASHBURTON [rubbing his hands and 
beaming with elation]: This is splendid! 
Splendid! 

Ex1za: Honey! Look at me! Look at 
me! Ain’t yuh happy? 

Jonas [bewildered]: But yuh see—I— 
er—out there— [waves his hand] 

E11zA: God has answered our prayers! 
Ain’t yuh full-a thanksgivin’ an’ joy? 

Jonas [sitting bolt upright and staring 


cry]: 


Yuh— 


fixedly before him]: This—this is a vale-a 
tears! “Earth to earth an’ dust to dust.” 
I—l’ve lived me life. 

Exiza [with a doleful wail]: Oh, don’t 
talk like that—! Oh, please—! 

Dr. FAULKNER [facetiously]: Come, 
Jonas—aren’t you going to give an old 
medico a little credit for doing some good 
work? 

[Gives a sardonic chuckle.] 

Jonas: H-Heaven’s out there—it— 
it’s real—it’s wonderful— [straining his 
eyes] Just—just a minute ago I could see 
it—stretchin’ away over yonder— 

E1izA: Never mind about that, now— 
honey— 

Dr. FAULKNER: You seemed pretty 
well satisfied with this old cosmos yester- 
day. 

Jonas: It—it’s a hundred times more 
beautiful than here— 

ELIZA (with a half-sob): Listen to me 
—listen to me! 

Jonas [to Eliza]: You'll be comin’ 
on soon. One-a us has gotta go first. 

E1iza: No, no—no, no! You're goin’ 
on livin’—here with me—an’ we'll be 
happy—like we been all these years— 
[loudly] Honey—honey—don’t yuh hear 
me? 

Jonas [straining his eyes]: An’—an’ 
Walter was there—an’ Pa an’ Ma—I 
can’t see ’em now—but they was there 
on the other side-a the river—plain as 
day, stretchin’ out their arms—an’ callin’ 
—[to Ashburton] Wasn’t they—wasn’t 
they? 

ASHBURTON [agitatedly]: Er—they 
will always be waiting out there for their 
loved ones on earth. 

Jonas [querulously]: Yuh said me time 
had come. 

ASHBURTON: God has willed other- 
wise. We must always be prepared to say, 
“Not my will, but Thine.” 

E1iza: Oh, yeah—Jonas, dear—that’s 
it—He wants yuh to go on livin’. Don’t 
yuh see? 

ASHBURTON: The ways of the AI- 
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mighty are inscrutable. The longer we live 
the more we learn the wisdom of bowing 
humbly to His will. 

Jonas [murmuring]: 
Walter—! 

[Eliza goes on in reassuring undertones. 
Dr. Faulkner turns to Rev. Ashburton 
and speaks in low, pointed tones. | 

Dr. FAULKNER: You _ apparently 
painted a most vivid and convincing pic- 
ture of the glories and joys of the next 
world, Mr. Ashburton. 

ASHBURTON [icily]: I merely brought 
to his attention certain Divine promises. 

Dr. FAULKNER [a little smile playing 
about the corners of his mouth]: Well— 
the resultant elation has effected a mar- 
velous improvement in his physical condi- 
tion. There’s no other way to account 
for it. 

ASHBURTON : 
that’s gratifying. 

Dr. FAULKNER: It is! [with a dry 
chuckle} Another triumph for mental 
therapeutics! [presses the fingers of his 
hands together and measures Ashburton 
with a sardonic twinkle in his eyes] I 
must ask you, now—I demand it, in fact 
—that you use your eloquence to the full 
in reconciling him to continuing life on 
this planet—for a while, at least. 

ASHBURTON: This is neither the time 
nor the place for sarcasm, Dr. Faulkner. 

Dr. FAULKNER: Oh, _ poppycock! 
[with a wave of his hand toward Jonas] 
The situation calls for prompt action. Get 
busy! [turns to Eliza and touches her on 
the shoulder| Mrs. Meeks—Reverend 
Ashburton wishes to be alone with Jonas 
for just a few minutes. 

Euiza [drawing back]: 
right! 

[She gazes anxiously at Jonas for a 
second or two, then turns and hurries out, 
left. Dr. Faulkner starts to follow her. | 

Dr. FAULKNER [pausing and speaking 
in low tones to Ashburton]: In bringing 
about the readjustment—keep his spirits 
up. Don’t let him lapse into a state of de- 


Walter —! 


Er—m-m-m-m— Ah— 


Oh—oh, all 


pression—otherwise he’ll be as bad off as 
he was last night. 

ASHBURTON [glaring at Faulkner]: 
Possibly you have some suggestions to 
offer? 

Dr. FAULKNER [shortly]: None what- 
ever. 

[With that he turns and exits quickly, 
left, closing the door after him. Ashburton 
clamps his jaws in anger and his inner 
agitation betrays itself in his general bear- 
ing. He turns slowly, steps to the side of 
the bed and stands gazing down at Jonas]. 

ASHBURTON : Er—now, Jonas, my good 
man— 

Jonas [rising up again, and straining 
his eyes as though in a vain effort to re- 
capture the vision of a few minutes be- 
fore}: There—there—ain’t no use-a me 
goin’ on—here— 

ASHBURTON: It’s God’s will—! 

Jonas [shaking his head): How kin 
God change his mind so quick ? 

ASHBURTON: “For as the Heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts.” 

Jonas: Eliza’ll have enough—an’ one-a 
us has gotta go first. An’—an’ all me life 
I done me duty, as I seen it—an’ worked 
hard—slaved most-a the time just to be 
able to git by—never had no time for 
pleasure—an’ now—now— [with a pa- 
thetic wail] I—I want-a go on to glory! 

ASHBURTON: My dear man, we are 
not the guardians and guides of our souls 
—not in the final analysis. 

Jonas: I—I lived me life! There ain’t 
nothin’ more on earth for me— 

ASHBURTON: God may have another 
lesson or two for you to learn. 

Jonas [stretching out his arms]: An’ 
Walter’s out there— 

ASHBURTON: He'll always be there. 

Jonas [shaking his head violently]: 
I want-a see him! An’ it’s—it’s a wonder- 
ful, glorious land—an’ I want-a go on to 
it—! I want-a go on to glory—on to 
glory! [a little wildly, as though the vision 
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were coming back to him] Yeah—yeah— 
there on the other shore—! Wonderful 
white boats goin’ acrost—an’ there—an’ 
there— [straining his eyes| An’ people in 
‘em—an’ angels on the other shore—an’ 
yeah—W alter—Walter—an’ Pa an’ Ma 
— [turning to Ashburton|Er—er—let's 
—let’s me an’ you go acrost— 

ASHBURTON : Come—come, Jonas! 

Jonas: You got lots-a friends an’ rela- 
tives over there— 

ASHBURTON: Our time hasn’t come! 

Jonas [his eyes luminous with excite- 
ment and determination]: Mine has! I— 
I’m goin’ acrost— 

ASHBURTON: No—no, Jonas—not yet 
—my good man—not yet— 

[Jonas leans over the side of the bed, 
opens a drawer of the dresser and pulls 
out a pistol.} 

Jonas [as he flourishes the pistol]: I’m 
goin’ acrost— 

ASHBURTON 
Put that down! 

Jonas: I’m goin’ acrost—! 

ASHBURTON [as he tries to grab it away 
from Jonas]: For God’s sake, let me have 
it! 

[With a quick, adroit movement Jonas 
pulls himself over to the far side of the 
bed—beyond Ashburton’s reach.]| 

Jonas: I—I’m all ready—an’—an’ I’m 
goin’ on— 

ASHBURTON [as he reaches over and 
vainly pleads with Jonas}: Jonas! Give 
that here! 

Jonas: I’m goin’ acrost, I tell yuh— 
I’m goin’ acrost! 

ASHBURTON: Give me that gun—give 
it to me! [he leans over as far as he can, 
but Jonas contrives to elude his grasp| 
It’s an unpardonable sin—taking your own 
life—! 

Jonas: Germs was takin’ it for me. 
They'll git me agin. I—I’ll only be 
hangin’ ’round waitin’ fer ’em. There are 
millions of ’em in the air an’ creepin’ on 








[in horrified dismay]: 





the ground. [dshkburton is on the point of 
making another lunge for the pistol, when 
Jonas poinis it at him menacingly| No 
yuh don’t, Reverend—no yuh _ don’t! 
[shaking his head| ‘There are millions-a 
germs—millions of ’em! What’s the use 
of hangin’ ’round waitin’ fer ’em to grab 
vuh? I—TI licked ’em for a little while— 
but sooner or later they'll git me agin. 
They’ll git you—they’ll git everybody. 
Ain’t it better to go acrost—on your own 
say so—’cause yuh got a glimpse-a glory 
—than—than to wait fer a lot-a dirty, 
wrigglin’ germs to push yuh over? 
{flourishing the pistol] Come on—come 
on, Reverend! Yuh lived your life—an’ 
done your duty! Come on—let’s go 
acrost—! 

ASHBURTON [cringing with fear}: 
Jonas—please—please ! 

Jonas: Don’t—don’t yuh want-a go 
to glory? 

ASHBURTON: Er—yes—of course— 

Jonas: Then come on! 

ASHBURTON: In the sight of God it’s 
a crime—to take your own life or that of 
another! 

Jonas: God didn’t put germs here. ‘he 
devil did. An’ they work on yuh slow— 
year after year! [waving the pistol} Don’t 
wait fer germs to git yuh. You’re a man 
of God—an’ Heaven’s where yuh belong! 

ASHBURTON [in terror]: Jonas—! My 
God! Don’t — don’t — I —er— don’t — 
don’t! 

Jonas [in scathing contempt}: Yuh— 
yuh’re scart to go—yuh’re scart—! Bah—! 

ASHBURTON: No, no! No, no—! 

Jonas: Yuh are—yes, yuh are! [puts 
pistol to his temple] U'm goin’ acrost— 
I am—! [with a shout] I’m comin’, 
Walter—I’m comin’! Your Pop’s com- 
in’—! 

ASHBURTON [wildly, as he makes a 
last desperate attempt to grab the gun}: 
Stop it! Stop it, I say—! 

[Drawn by Ashburton’s cries, Eliza and 
Dr. Faulkner rush in, left. Both instantly 
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grasp the situation and stand momentarily 
horror-stricken. | 

Eviza [with a scream as she staggers 
toward the bed]: J-Jonas—! My God—! 

{Jonas pulls the trigger. It clicks, but 
there is no report. An expression of 
abysmal, all-encompassing disgust spreads 
over Jonas’ face, and his hand, still 
clutching the pistol sinks slowly to his 
side. In a flash, Ashburton grabs the gun.] 

Jonas [protesting feebly, as he strug- 
gles to keep it]: No—no—! Git away—! 
No yuh don’t—! 

[With a jerk Ashburton wrests it from 
him. Eliza flings herself across the bed, 


throws her arms about him, and fixes him 
with a gaze of anguished entreaty. | 

Euiza: Darlin’—darlin—! Oh—oh, 
please—honey—! What got into yuh? 
What got into yuh? Oh, honey—look at 
me—! Tell me—! 

[Ashburton starts to speak, but thinks 
better of it and checks himself abruptly. 
Dr. Faulkner, hands clenched and eyes 
narrowed to slits, stands grimly surveying 
the scene. | 

Jonas [with a pathetic wail, as he 
wobbles his head from side to side|: Ain’t 
—ain’t that hell! 

CuRTAIN 





ERHAPS you have come in the 

course of years to wonder if the 
theatre is worth all the trouble we take 
with it. If it can endure. Whenever I 
have such a moment of doubt I seem to 
see two theatres, the extremes of all we 
have had. 

One is the theatre of a barrel-organ 
and a monkey whose master knows only 
enough to yank the rope when he sees a 
penny somewhere else. 

The other is older. It is a dim, distant 
theatre in a village at the end of the 
Sacred Road outside of Athens. It was 
called the Theatre of the Advent of the 
Earth Mother. One did not say of that 
| theatre, “I think I’ll run out to Eleusis 
tonight and see what they are doing.” 
One said, “If I am patient and worthy, 
please God, I shall one day be admitted 
to that theatre.””’ Emperors, kings, poets, 
philosophers and soldiers came to it from 








It ran on this 


There is 


all over the known world. 

policy for eight hundred years. 

a mark for Anne Nichols to shoot at! 
From Creative Theatre, by Roy Mitchell 
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SUPERLATIVES FORT Wo 


The Theatre, 3000 Years of 
Drama, Acting and Stagecraft, by 
oo Cheney. Longmans, Green: 

Creative Theatre, by Roy Mitchell. 
John Day: N. Y. 


OONER or later someone is sure to 

ask you to pick the two books you 
would take if you were going to a desert 
island. Suppose you were leaving today; 
suppose the island desert somehow re- 
sembled Manhattan. Obviously the first 
thing for any THEATRE Arts reader to 
do would be to look up a site for a 
theatre. The first thing, that is, after he 
had made sure from the study of the 
highest days of the theatre’s past through- 
out the world, throughout the centuries, 
just what sort of theatre was indicated 
as the best for this desert time and place. 
And just what sort of thing the ideal 
right theatre for any time and place was, 
anyhow, within itself. 

Were such a problem put to you to- 
day, you would be fortunate indeed, for 
here at your hand, still fresh from this 
month’s presses, are exactly the two best 
books—Sheldon Cheney’s record of the 
past, The Theatre, 3000 Years of Drama, 
Acting and Stagecraft, and Roy Mit- 
chell’s extraordinarily vivid Creative 
Theatre, probably the most invigorating 
and vitalizing iconoclasm the subject 
affords. 

The writer who describes Mr. Cheney’s 
book on its jacket calls it “the whole 


record of man’s adventure with the 
theatre.” It is all of that. Roy Mitchell, 
in a paragraph quoted on the jacket of 
Creative Theatre says, “This is a book 
for those who can believe in a new kind 
of theatre arising out of the present one. 
It is for persons who are pledged neither 
to the theatre as it is, nor yet as it has 
been, but to the Protean soul of the 
theatre. . . . Most of all it is a book for 
the new generation coming into the 
theatre . . . a clear-eyed generation who 
have dreamed new things of the theatre 
and demand new dignity of it.’”’ It is all 
of that and more. Our libraries are the 
richer for the opportunity to add two 
volumes which supplement each other so 
well. 

When he started out to write, Sheldon 
Cheney could hardly have hoped to do 
quite so complete, valuable and unique a 
thing as he has accomplished. It is rarely 
that a man achieves in full measure what 
he hopes to do, and much more rare for 
him to create something larger than his 
image of it. It is possible, of course, that 
Mr. Cheney, out of his devoted years of 
service to the theatre in all its aspects, 
his study of its records and its literature, 
would actually have known in advance 
the full length of the road that he was 
travelling. But there are indications 
through the 600 pages of the volume, as 
it winds its fascinating way from the 
dancing floors and the temples where the 
theatre first came from to the machine- 
age stages of yesterday and today, that 
he was integrating this idea of the com- 
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A reproduction of a charcoal sketch by F. Cziossek 
of one of the sets which he designed for the German 
first performance of Boito’s opera, Nerone. This 
performance, directed by Harry Stangenberg, took 
place at the Staatsoper in Stuttgart. The picture 
shows an arcade in the Circus Maximus. 














A charcoal sketch by F. Cziossek of his design for 
a scene on the Appian Way in the opera, Nerone, 
by Boito, which received its first German production 
at the Staatsoper in Stuttgart. 
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plete theatre not only for his readers but 
for himself. As he traced out the story, 
through Greece and Rome and the 
Orient, Spain and Germany and England, 
in and out of the church and the univer- 
sity, in and out of palaces and market 
places, “the whole adventure of man with 
the theatre” seems gradually to have 
found its way into words. Facts which 
are here by the thousands about plays and 
dramatists and actors, about the forms of 
theatres and stages and scenery, about 
the character of artists and audiences, 
take on the tone of theatre themselves. 
Most of them have been written a hun- 
dred times into other stories of the 
theatre, but they seem new because they 
are freshly seen in relation to the theatre 
they represent and the life that theatre 
interprets. The foundation of Mr. 
Cheney’s record is not the printed litera- 
ture of the theatre, the plays which have 
remained to us out of the past, but the 
relation which the theatre of any given 
time and place bore to the national life, 
to religion, to education and to the other 
arts. 

“Wherever and whenever humans have 
progressed beyond the mere struggle for 
physical existence, to gods and recreation 
and self-expression, there has been theatre 
in some sense: an inevitable place for act- 
ing, dancing, dialogue, drama, in the 
ordered scheme of life.” So the book be- 
gins. And it ends: “The theatre, most 
human of the arts and nearest to the soul, 
is ready. It seems to mark time over 
those realistic plays, over the old grind 
of variety amusement, over trifles, and 
sensations: but perhaps even these are 
preparation. At any rate, the theatre is 
ready as never before because its artists 
in their great activity have regained the 
complete view of the art, the view of it 
not as a literary exercise, or a spectator’s 
means of escape from living, or a super- 
photograph, but as an activity important 
in its own right, self-sufficient. For the 
first time in centuries the theatre is being 


imagined with at once an old unity and 
a new splendor.” 


Roy Mitchell’s Creative Theatre is, in 
material, in intention, in form, exactly 
the opposite of Mr. Cheney’s The 
Theatre. It is not a record at all. It is 
a highly argumentative, stimulating, clari- 
fying analysis of the whole theatre idea. 
It is a profound study in theatre esthe- 
tics, made gay and exciting by the magic 
of good writing and clear thinking. Mr. 
Mitchell uses the historic, economic, 
technical facts of the theatre simply as 
pegs on which to hang the essential 
truths of the theatre. He is interested 
in the theatre as it has been and as it is 
only in so far as it helps him to find what 
the theatre would be like if it were all 
it might be, if its workers were all artists 
and its artists all free. Readers of 
THEATRE Arts who have read his 
articles on The Miraculous Theatre and 
Motion, the Essential Art of the Theatre 
will have some indication of his unique 
and illuminating style and of the heart 
of his argument. Perhaps if single sen- 
tences could indicate its summing up, 
these (and the quotation on page 939) 
would be along the way: 

“Whatever we have achieved these last 
few years towards a finer ideal and better 
unified practice has been exactly in the 
measure of our recognition of the director 
as nearest the theatre’s heart. He can be 
master of things a thousand playwrights 
have never troubled themselves to learn, 
and a hundred thousand actors have 
despised. 

“When an actor goes to the theatre, 
he slips into the parts he likes and. plays 
them. When the playwright goes, he sits 
well forward and listens. When the de- 
signer goes, he sits well back and looks. 
Every man to his trade. But none of 
these is exclusively the director’s trade. 
His function in the theatre is that of cre- 
ative spectator in advance of the fact. 
He posts himself, therefore, at that mys- 
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terious place of passage between actor and 
spectator where he can quicken his powers 
by meditation upon the effect of the play 
on the recipients whom it is his trade to 
anticipate. 

“This new director is an ordainer of 
volumes, of massive shapes, of spatial re- 
lation, of the cumulative power of motion, 
of swirl, of interlude, of farandole. He 
found the theatre doing appropriate 
things; already he has made it do vital 
things. I can fancy him making it do 
divine things.” 

EpitH J. R. Isaacs 


OrHer New Books 


Types of Domestic Tragedy; 
Types of Romantic Drama; Types 
of Social Comedy; Types of Farce- 
Comedy; Types of Historical 
Drama, by Robert Metcalf Smith. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.: N. Y. 


TUDENTS as well as instructors 

who have suffered under the stereo- 
typed and arbitrary collections of plays 
used as text or reference in drama courses 
will find much to be thankful for in Dr. 
Smith’s seven-volume series of Types of 
World Drama. For he breaks away not 
only from the usual method of binding to- 
gether one play from each of the great 
Greek dramatists, the pre-Elizabethan, 
Elizabethan, Restoration, modern, etc., 
but in several instances from the con- 
ventional selection of plays. Types of 
Philosophic Drama and Types of World 
Tragedy were published last winter and 
reviewed here; these final volumes follow 
the same plan, selecting from the dramas 
of the world, the outstanding, representa- 
tive plays in each field. Sometimes one 
agrees with Dr. Smith’s choice, some- 
times not (we can think of better ex- 
amples of modern Social Comedy than 
Our Betters, for one), but at least it is 
refreshing to find Richelieu supplanted by 
Hebbel’s Agnes Bennauer among the His- 


torical Dramas, and among the T'ypes of 
Farce-Comedy to discover Wilde’s ever- 
lastingly cited Importance of Being 
Earnest subdued between Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Patience and France’s The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. To- 
gether the volumes present a compre- 
hensive and suggestive dramatic outline 
which the interested student can fill in by 
further reading. A preface to each vol- 
ume gives a concise description and his- 
tory of the development of each play form 
and an appendix includes brief notes on 
the lives of the dramatists represented. 


The Art of Playwriting. Univ. of 
Penn. Press: Phila. 


HE aspiring young dramatist who 

expects to block out a draft of his 
first play as a result of reading this little 
volume will be sadly disappointed. It 
offers neither rules nor exercises. It does, 
however, present a background of in- 
formation on the larger problems of play- 
wrights—their audiences, their choice of 
themes and material, their ethics, and 
training and equipment —that should 
prove of value to the reader whether in- 
terested in writing plays himself or wit- 
nessing those of others. The book is made 
up from the lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on the Mask and 
Wig Foundation by Jesse Lynch 
Williams, Langdon Mitchell, Lord Dun- 
sany, Gilbert Emery and _ Rachel 
Crothers. 

Strangely enough, each, though un- 
aware of what the others were planning 
to say, approaches the subject from an en- 
tirely different angle, each, though stress- 
ing by one term or another the necessity 
of sound technique, disclaims any knowl- 
edge of rules as such, and, perhaps not so 
strangely, each emphasizes the contribu- 
tion and part the audience plays in the 
writing of a play and the wider horizons 
a playwright must make for himself if he 
would remain a playwright. 
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Costumes 





COSTUME eur show the same as Broad- 


Way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 





Draperies and Settings 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 

Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 

Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 

No catalogue issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 





SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


| 








SCENERY—Rental and Purchase 


Painted Stage Scenery of Every Description. 
Stage Settings, Cycloramas, Curtains, etc. 


LARGE STOCK ON HAND 
PROMPT SERVICE LOW PRICES 
VARIETY SCENIC STUDIOS, Inc. 
220 West 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 








IWEISS & SONS 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


608 West 43rd St. New York 





Lighting Equipment 





ROSCO GELATINE COLOR MEDIUMS 
Size 20 x 24 


NONFADING COLORS 


Descriptive booklet containing sample gelatine sheets 
in 40 colors mailed upon receipt of ten cents. 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 
367 Hudson Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Publishers 





THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P. 0. Bex 1441 Hartford, Conn. 





Schools 





MORENO LABORATORIES 
School of Individual Development 
Personal training for stage and career. 


Directors: 
Wm. H. Bridge 


New York City 


Alex Williams 
Ashland 3513 


T. L. Moreno 
253 Madison Ave. 




















YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


—problems may be answered by the use of our 
scientifically designed and highly efficient stage light- 
ing units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” 
Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill many exact- 
ing requirements. 


Our “Soft-Edge’’ group has grown from two sizes 
of incandescent Spot Lights to at present include 
Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These modern units 
are all giving new and unique features to the art 
of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 





























John Mason Brown 


Dramatic Critic, New York Evening Post 
Associate Editor, Theatre Arts Monthly 


writes an original survey of dramatists, 
scenic artists, actors and producers who 
have made the modern theatre modern. 


THE MODERN THEATRE 
IN REVOLT 


This book is published as one of a set 
of five books on THE NEW ARTS—in- 
cluding Babette Deutsch on POETRY, 
Alfred J. Swan on MUSIC, Joseph Hud- 
nut on SCULPTURE, and Mary Cecil 
Allen on PAINTING. 


THE NEW ARTS 
Edited by Philip N. Youtz 


$6.00 boxed or $1.25 per volume 


W. W. NORTON & CO., INC. 


E 70 Fifth Ave. egy New York 


























BO xX 
OFFICE 


JOHN ANDERSON 


§| HeRE for the first time is a book that 
takes the reader not so much back-stage 
as into the manager’s office, the specu- 
lator’s den, to the agents who control the 
actors like puppets on a string, and into 
the dismal lobbies of the small cities 
where road companies gather in forlorn 
groups. Mr. Anderson does not curse the 
“powers that be” in this profession which 
is after all a continuous, entertaining 
gamble, but he has many suggestions for 
remedying a situation which is keeping 
the American stage from realizing its 
fullest possibilities more rapidly. $2.50 


JONATHAN CAPE & 
HARRISON SMITH 


139 East 46th Street New York 


























Two books for every lover of 
the fine and unusual 


AESTHETIC JUDGMENT 
By D. W. PRALL 


A clear-cut analysis of appreciation of music and 
the fine arts. Of value to the cultured general 
reader as well as classes in aesthetics. 


With 18 illustrations. $4.00 





GENUINE 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


By ARTHUR DEBLES 


The author, a popular lecturer at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, gives an authentic handbook on 
types of furniture. Illustrated from his own 
drawings and historical examples. 


With 200 illustrations. $6.00 


THOS. Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Ave., New York 





THE BEST 


PLAYS 


OF 1928-1929 
And the Year Book of the 


Drama in America 
Edited by BURNS MANTLE 


The indispensable annual for the 
theatre goer, containing, in text 
and summary, Street Scene, Journey’s 
End, The Front Page, Wings Over 
Europe, Holiday, Let Us Be Gay, 
Little Accident, Machinal, Gypsy, and 
The Kingdom of God, the full cast of 
all the leading plays of the year, num- 
ber of performances, date of opening, 
facts about the Little Theatre Tourna- 
ment, biographies of players, and other 
customary Year Book material. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Pauline Coesins Aird 


Marjorie Seligman 

The 

Tet DRAMA BOOK 

SHOP, INC. 

29 West 47th Street 
New York City 


Just Published! 


THE ITALIAN COMEDY 
Pierre Louis Duchartre $10.00 


THE THEATRE 






Sheldon Cheney 10.00 
CREATIVE THEATRE 
Roy Mitchell 4.00 
EARLY AMERICAN COSTUME 
E. Warwick & H. Pitz 4.00 
THE REVOLT OF THE ACTORS 
Alfred Harding 3.50 
IBSEN THE MASTER BUILDER 
A. E. Zucker 3.50 
DYNAMO Eugene O’Neill 2.50 
KARL AND ANNA 
Leonhard Frank 2.00 


SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES ? 


J.M. Barrie 1.00 
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Stage Decoration and Design 
Home Study Course 
in practical designing and execution of 
stage decoration and settings for the 
Modern Theatre. Especially adapted for 
Little Theatre workers and all who have 
not had practical training in this highly 
specialized and lucrative branch of the 
Theatre. A fascinating study, with big 
rewards, for creative talent. Previous art 
training not necessary. 
Write for prospectus ‘‘B’’ 
STUDIO OF STAGE DESIGN 
451 First Ave., New York City 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1929. 


STATE OF NEW YORK } 


County or New York j **: 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. 
R. Isaacs, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor 
of the THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of her knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411 Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, 
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other securities are; None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
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books of the company as trustee or in any other 
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also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by her. EDITH J. R. ISAACS 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of September, 1929. 


(Seal) 


(My commission expires March 30, 
New York County Clerk’s No. 655. 
New York Register’s No. 1 H 454. 
Kings County Clerk’s No. 5865. 
Kings County Register’s No. 1221. 


WILLIAM J. HENVY 
1931.) 








VANITY FAIR. 
EMINENT 
FIRST -NIGHTER 


Feverish behind scenes, those _first- 
night performances . . . a frenzy of 
last-minute injunctions . . . of hurried 
felicitations . . . of telegrams and flowers 
and profanity. In the audience, those fa- 
mous sophisticates, those demi-gods of the 
theatre—the critics. 

If you are curious about those critics... 
if you want to know whether they agree 
with your ideas of the play and the players, 
of the drama and the talking cinema... 
if you want to know what they are think- 
ing as they exchange wise-cracks in the in- 
termission ... turn to Vanity Fair, greatest 
of all perennial first-nighters. Vanity Fair 
is a forum for the theatrical comments of 
these connoisseurs . . . Alexander Wooll- 
cott ... Robert Benchley . . . George Jean 
Nathan . . . Percy Hammond. When they 
have something revolutionary to say about 
new trends in the theatre . . . about stars 
and producers and playwrights, they write 
it for Vanity Fair. 


2 YEARS OF VANITY FAIR 85 


Regular subscription price $4 a year. 
Through this offer, you get TWO WHOLE 
YEARS for $5... or that second year for 
only $1 more than the regular 1-year 
price. Sign and mail the coupon now! 


CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS. INC. 





©C.N.P. 


EVERY ISSUE CONTAINS: 


Letters: The world’s most brilliant essayists 
and satirists . . . writers of two continents. All 
that is clever, amusing and modern in contem- 
porary thought and letters. 


Miusies The classic, the jazz, the modern. The 
new composers, conductors, critics. 


Satire: The subtle art of ridicule at its 
height . . . Covarrubias, Benito, Luks, Barton... 


John Riddell, Harold Nicolson, G. K. Chesterton. 


Fashions: The mode for the man who con- 
siders it a necessary social grace to be well- 
groomed. Women’s sports clothes. 


Arts: Modern art and its masters. How to ap- 
preciate it, how to enjoy it. All the new, the best 
of painting, sculpture, etchings, and lithographs. 


Daneimg: Who's dancing at the current 
shows and clubs . . . the new steps . . . who is 
foremost in the ballet, the interpretative, the 
modern dance. 


Sports: Golf and bridge by experts; the new 
planes and motors; other sports. 





VANITY FAIR 

Graybar Building, New York City 
[1 I ineclose $5 for TWO YEARS 
{) I inclose $4 for ONE YEAR 


Name 
Address 











TAM 12-29 























SAMUEL FRENCH MARIONETTES 


New Plays Easy to Make — Fun to Use! 
For Little Theatres By Edith Flack Ackley 
Schools and Colleges The first book to 


bring marionettes 
within the range of 
everyone, young and 
old. Mrs. Ackley tells 
just how to make the 
type of marionettes 
she has developed so 
successfully and 
many excellent illus- 

HOLIDAY trations by Marjorie 
By Philip Barry Daa Bs Flack help to make 

A Brilliant and Popular Play every step of the 


Send for our 1930 Catalogue Just out. 





STREET SCENE 
By Elmer Rice 


1929 Pulitzer Prize Winner 














Other plays by Elmer Rice and way easy. 
. Philip Barry “Simple, readable, and practical. . . . For 
Price $2.00 each children from eight to ten, but the whole 
family will enjoy the Marionettes.”—Alice 
SAMUEL FRENCH Dalgliesh, in The Parents’ Magazine. 
Founded 1845—Incorporated 1898 At your bookshop, $2.50 
THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St. 811 West 7th St. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
New York City Los Angeles 443 4th Ave. New York 






































MLONGMANS PLAYS || HOLIDAY MATINEES of 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN THE JUNIOR PLAYERS of 
By Maxwell Anderson It will be welcome : 
news e atte ore, St this extraordi- the Neighborhood Playhouse 
nary play is at last available to amateurs in 
non-stock towns. Books $2.00 each. at the Booth Theatre 
THE SWAN. A three-act comedy by Molnar. Dec. 27, 28, 29, 30 & 31 


Books $.75 each. 


SUN-UP. The three-act North Carolina folk “T - BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE” 


play by Lula Vollmer. Books $1.00 each. ths ss ini-Respighi d 
THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND. By Robert Dance-Pantomime: Music, Rossini-Respighi an 


Emmet Sherwood. Books $.75 each. ENE Music collected 
Write for Play Catalogue and details BASQUE FOLK SC N by Kurt Schindler 
of 1929 Playwriting Contest to MAIL ORDERS NOW 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. . : —505- Av 
55 Fifth Avenue / pe ya Satan Cente Office cf Neighborhood Playhouse—505-5th Ave. 


Prices: $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1, 75c 









































Modern Lighting for Little Theatres 


ITTLE Theatres today stress the importance of modern technical equipment in 

the theatre. And in this field, the light technician plays a leading role. This 
organization is alive to the lighting requirements of the Little Theatre and has 
available at all times full facilities for this particular branch. From gelatines, border- 
lights, foots, spots and floods to the flexible switch and dimmer board, infinite care 
is taken to meet the exact needs of the most highly skilled electrician. 


Write for advice and prices 


Century Lighting Equipment, Ine. 


351 W. 52nd Street - New York 



































The story of the 
stage’s greatest 
achievement! 


The Revolt 


of the 


Actors 
By ALFRED HARDING 


A permanent, unbiased and 
documented record of 
America’s most unique and 
colorful labor movement. 
It tells the whole dramatic 
story of the Actors’ Equity 
Association, and of Equity’s 
gallant fight to save actors 
from the shadow of the 
sweatshop, to make them 
once again free and inde- 
pendent artists. 


Filled with action, it 
gives intimate glimpses of 
people you know behind the 
footlights, as they live, work 
and have fought for their 
beliefs. Invaluable to every- 
one who is interested in the 
theatre, either as playgoer, 
author, producer or actor. 


Nearly 600 pages, profusely illus- 
trated with historic pictures from 


“the battle front.” $3.50 


WILLIAM MORROW 
New York 


Publisher 
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The whole Adventure 
of Man and the Theatre 


I this beautiful and authoritative book is pre- 
sented a complete panorama of the theatre. 
Beginning with the primitive dances of savages, 
moving on to the festival of Dionysus and the 
birth of tragedy, swinging from Japan to Spain, 
from Italian opera houses to Gordon Craig set- 
tings, from Aeschylus to Charlie Chaplin, Mr. 
Cheney tells what the dramatic impulse and 
achievement have meant in thirty centuries of 
human life. 

It is a book that every drama lover will want to 
own and treasure. A monumental work of 558 
pages, it contains 204 illustrations that in them- 
selves form a collection of rare significance and 
interest. A superb gift book. 

No one is better fitted to write this book than Mr. 
Cheney, founder and editor of the Theatre Arts 
Monthly, member of the staff of the Actor’s 
Theatre, author of several books on the arts, and 
an acknowledged authority on the art of the 
theatre. 


by SHELDON CHENEY 


THEATRE 


THREE THOUSAND YEARS 
OF DRAMA, ACTING 
AND STAGECRAFT 


With over 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. Price $10.00 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 

















ANOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Portrait of Lady Howard, by Sir Peter Lely 


NEW YORK 
14 EAST 57TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS 
15 OLD BOND STREET 17 PLACE VENDOME 

















